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RELIABLE ADVERTISEMENTS 


ORPEDOED! 


AN OFFICER’S TESTIMONY 
AS TO THE SUSTAINING QUALITIES OF 


Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


Lunch Tablets 


Plain or Cocoa Flavor 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK COMPANY 


Sirs: I had occasion the other day to prove the sterling qualities which 
you claim for your Malted Milk Tablets and I find they are all you make 
them out to be. I was one of a Boatload of Survivors (there were 11 of us 
all told) from a ship that was torpedoed by an enemy submarine. We were 
adrift for 30 hours in an open boat, with nothing but one of your large size 
Flasks of Malted Milk Tablets to quench our thirst. 

I am very thankful to be able to say that when we were eventually 
picked up, not one of us was suffering from either hunger or thirst. I shall 
always in future carry some of these Tablets with me when I go to sea, as I 
consider them extremely valuable. I have already recommended them to 
several brother officers. 


Yours sincerely, 


Engr. Sub. Lt. R. N. R. 
P.S. You are at liberty to make whatever use of this letter you may wish. 


SEND A RATION PACKAGE TO YOUR 
SOLDIER OR SAILOR BOY 


Nourishing and sustaining when tired, faint or hungry in camp, aboard 
ship or in the trenches. 


Emergency Ration Tin Pocket Flasks 
30c Small size - - - 
(35¢ by mail) Large size - - - 25¢ 


IF YOUR DRUGGIST'S STOCK IS EXHAUSTED, SEND FULL 
ADDRESS WITH ORDER TO 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., Racine, Wis. 


Please Mention This Journal When Writing to Advertiser 
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ARE YOUR METHODS STANDARD? 


@ 


Some day you will have to answer this question: after publication; 
at the scientific society; at an investigation; in the court room. 
@ 

New Standard Methods for the Analysis of Water and Sewage. 1917. 
Third edition, thoroughly revised. Many new methods; obsolete methods omitted. 
Standard Methods for Milk Analysis............ ... Paper, $.25 
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AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
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RELIABLE ADVERTISEMENTS 


DePree’s Formaldehyde Fumigator 


is simply a rapid, convenient, economical 


method of liberating any required amount 


of formaldehyde gas in a room 


Since all methods of formaldehyde disinfection rest primarily upon 
the same principle—that of the liberation of a certain amount of formal- 
dehyde gas in a given space—it follows that the practical problem con- 
fronting any municipal health department, simply stated, is, “How 
can we generate the required amount of gas in the most rapid, efficient, 
convenient, and economical manner?” 


DePree’s Formaldehyde Fumigator is designed to solve this problem. 
Each fumigator is simply a compact little generator charged with a 
definite quantity of a standardized, non-secret, formaldehyde product, 
ready for instant operation. It requires no transportation of cumber- 
some apparatus. It involves no chemical reaction, with its attendant 
dangers and annoyances. 

It is not the policy of The DePree Chemical Company to make spe- 
cific claims of efficiency for its fumigators. We do not assert that a 
particular eize is efficient in a room of given size. Each laboratory is 
invited to determine its own standard. Fumigators are made in several 
different sizes; it is obvious that within the limitations of Formaldehyde 
any required degree of efficiency may be obtained by simply increasing 
either the size, or the number of units, of fumigators. 


This policy has demonstrated to over three-fourths of the Municipal 
Heaith Departments of the United States and Canada that DePree’s 
Formaldehyde Fumigator offers more efficiency per cost unit than the old 
fashioned methods of Formaldehyde disinfection. 


The DePree Chemical Company 
_CHICAGO, ILL. 


Laboratories: Holland, Mich. 


Please Mention This Journal When Writing to Advertiser 
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human 


be postulated that every 
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being has a rig to as 


much food as his physiological 
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CONSERVATION OF FOOD 
SUPPLIES. 
M. A., M. D 
the Int 
The problem contains three matin 
factors a) enough of land utilized, 
b adequate cultivation employed, 
Cc careful Conse rvation of food pro 


requirements demand under what may 


be for him at any particular time a 
normal condition of existence. It may 
further be accepted, where many mil 


lions of men have been removed from 
productive employment as soldiers to 
defend the of the 


people of the nations for which they 


lives and welfare 


are fighting, that it becomes especially 
incumbent upon those who remain 
behind to see that the food require 
ments, as well as the other necessities 
of the fighting men are adequately 
supplied. It is plain that so far as the 


the 


number of persons hitherto made non 


American continent is concerned 


producers by the war is insignificant 


who 
nada; 


two countries 


compared with the 110,000,000 
occupy the United States and ¢ 

inasmuch as these 
allies it 


venient that the problem of production 


while 


are today is proper and con- 
and conservation of foods through the 
efforts of these 


sidered as one. 


two peoples he con 


duced. It is difficult to determine 
whether or not these three factors are 
at present being adequately supphied, 
since we have absolute figures based 
upon only the census 1910-1911 to 
enable us to form an accurate estimate 
of the various products; while the 
amounts normally consumed at home 


uncertain hee ause of certain foods 


are 

exported and of others imported This 
question 1s further compli ated hy the 
absence of adequate knowledge of the 
relation between the number of pro 
ducers since 1910 as compared with 
the increase of population and needs 
since then The following figures will, 
however, add something to our know! 


edge on this important point In 
1910 there were in the United States 
S78.,000,000 acres, or 46 per cent of 


f which 


was only 


the total land 
£78,000, 000 were 


areas, In farms ¢ 


amount of 


1.8 per cent more than in 1900; but 
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the amount improved was 15 per cent; 
while the population increased from 
75,994,575 to 91,972,200 in 1910 of 
which increase almost 12,000,000 was 
urban and 4,151,428 rural. Another 
remarkable fact is that in 25 metropol- 
itan districts including cities of 200,000 
or over, the areas included within ten 
miles of these cities’ boundaries had a 
population of 20,000,000. In only a 
few states did the rural population 
increase; while in some of the most 
important agricultural states it actu- 
ally decreased. Indeed in probably 
the most typical agricultural state 
with no large cities, Iowa, the total 
population actually decreased by 0.3 
per cent; while of its towns of 2,500 
or over there were 69 instead of 70 in 
1910. Of its total population 2 ,224,- 
000 in 1910 or 87 per cent of the whole 
were nat iN c born, of WwW hose parent s OS 
per cent were native born. Of the 
total only 30 per cent lived in towns, 
while its rural population was 1,557,000 
or more than in Illinois which had but 
1,500,000 with a decrease of 111,000. 
The acreage in farms in Iowa de- 
creased by 444,000 acres in a total of 
34,374,000 which was 95 per cent of 
the whole state. 

The three main cereal crops in these 


two states in 1912 were. 


lowa Illinois 
Corn : $32,000,000 426,000,000 
Wheat 12,800,000 9,800,000 
Oats 217,818,000 182,700,000 


The importance of this decline of popu- 
lation in two central states may be 
judged from the fact that their total 
corn crops represented nearly one- 
third of the total corn crop of the whole 
United States. Dr. E. A. Taylor 


stated before the Committee of the 
House of Representatives in May last 
that the wheat acreage in 1916 was 
57,000,000 bushels or 2 per cent more 
than in 1910 and that the corn crop 
was 2,500,000,000 bushels and not as 
much as in 1912. 

Turning to Canada we find similar 
conditions existing as regards rural in- 
crease, since while the 1911 census 
showed a total population increase of 34 
per cent there was an increase in urban 
populations of 62.5 per cent and only 
17.5 per cent in rural. This dispropor- 
tion enormously affected what should 
have been a normal increase in pro- 
duction, since it resulted in a decreased 
or almost stationary production in the 
older eastern provinces; while except 
in the matter of wheat production 
there was in many items practically a 
statical condition as regards farm ani- 
mals in the provinces of the west. 
This lack of normal increase of farm 
products in the older provinces showed 
itself especially in the number of milch 
cows and in milk production. 

In the important item of fish pro- 
duction Canada showed a moderate 
increase during the last census period; 
but this was wholly disproportionate 
to the increase of the consuming popu- 
lation. 

This statistical review of the pro- 
duction of foods in America serves to 
make it abundantly plain that not 
only is the world slowly but surely 
approaching what Sir William Crookes 
in 1898 called in his presidential ad- 
dress before the British Association 
for Advancement of Science a “chronic 
world wheat famine,” but also that in 
the several most important classes of 
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food supplies of this 


amount being produced annually, in 


proportion to the COnSUMINE popula 


tion. has been decreasing LoOO 


bulletins ot 
illus 


prices 


The monthly and vearly 
statistical 
trate this in the 
while for Canadians it 
note that 


abundantly 
stead, 


bureaus 
rise of 
Is Important to 
taking 100 as standard the 
foods 


100 to 127.7 


grouped cost. of 
1900 to 1913 from 
pared with 100 to 119 in the 
On this 
where the immediate 
is the 


rose 
as com 
| nited 


states continent as else 


first cause of this 
increase in the urban popula 
tions whose correlative is a relatively 
under cultivation with 


less 


acreage 
farm labor less in amount, with an in 
creasing cost of wages during the same 
cent, being an ad 


period of Oo per 


vance greater than in other great 
industries 

From what has just been stated it is 
apparent that the second factor in the 
problem, that of adequate cultivation 
ancillary to that of the 
and the relative amount of 

labor. Dr. E. A 


Congressional 


is directly 
acreage 
available 
the 
last May pointed out that the food 


Tay lor 


before Committee 


problem contains four distinct ele 
ments: (a) means to stimulate pro 
duction, (b) means to lessen cost of 
production, (c) simplifying the ma 


chinery of distribution, (d) conserving 
foods to the limit of men’s physiological 
needs. We have already pointed how 
even during the past three years in 
neither country have any adequate 


means to stimulate production been 


even measurably successful, since the 
cost of 


production has not existed. It can 


second element of decreased 


continent the 
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further hye stated that the 
ement, that of sn plify no the 
chine cost of nut has 
Sill Deen len | 
existence of too many ddl ( ind 
In product cupatio 
servil eeds of the 
ple Ss l ered 
to say be 

As re rds the fe th ele ent that 
of conserving the food produced | 
preventin iste, 1 iv be said that 
while if has most enth illy 


championed by our food controllers, 


vet with the soar foods it 


prices of 


has scarcely eeded al propaganda ils 


serious as it has received It has, 
however. served the purpose of teach 
Ing the masses of the people that the 


COST ot foods has very little to do in 


Instances with the 


} 


many nutritive 


values. 


vertising has in mai 


know how judicious ad 
nstances estab 
goods, wholly 


while in other 


has been to make the 


lished the popularity ot 
apart from their values 
cases the result 
less attractive article come 


useful but 


to he something like 


It only need be stated 


appreciated at 
its real value 
here that there are in the present war 
crisis some commercial activities so 
inopportune that they demand drastic 
action in the interest of the whole pub 


We 


milech 


may be 
the 


cows in America is almost stationary; 


lic, one of such given 


have seen how number of 


yet we find ice cream manufacturers 
to have been increasing by 25 per cent 
in number every year for the last ten 
the 


\ recent report of a hear- 


vears and their business in same 
proportion 


ing at Washington on ice cream stand- 
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ards states that if the old standard of 
14 per cent of butter fat could be re- 
duced to a normal of 7 per cent there 
would be 75.000.000 more pounds of 
butter for further use; but which now 
is used in a confection designed pri- 
marily to lessen the internal temper- 
ature of the consumer on a hot day. 
At present, however, the essential 
problem is one of increased production 
of all the foods essential to the needs 
of the people and their allies. Dr. 
kK. A. Taylor, before the House Com- 
mittee insisted, as did most other 
witnesses, that the problem of pro- 
duction is not at present so much 
scientific as economic. Illustrating 
by what he had witnessed during 
several months in Germany he pointed 
out that today in America the primary 
question was one of fixing a minimum 
price for wheat and other chief crops 
to the farmer if he was to be asked to 
increase production. Doctor Taylor 
in the Bulletin “ Food Needs for 1918” 
indicates the acreage increase required 
if the estimated needs are to be sup- 
plied especially of wheat and also inti- 
mates what else is required. He 
says: “We need to conserve and in- 
crease our food production; we need 
to eliminate waste and we need to 
control distribution. This can be 
done . . . only by an Adminis- 
trative force possessing ample powers 
to act in accordance with the informa- 
tion in their possession.” Without 
attempting to analyze fully this im- 
portant statement it may be said that 
it was stated before that committee 
that there were 2,000,000 boys in 
towns and cities in the United States 


whose energies were available for in- 


creased production, and that their non- 
employment meant waste of energy. 
Doctor Taylor estimated that when 
war broke out even Germany was 
wasting 30 per cent of her food supply, 
while the Department of Agriculture 
has estimated the value of food waste 
in the United States at $700,000,000, 
which is more than the total cost of 
New York's annual food supply. 
What this means may be understood 
when New York’s food cost in 1914 
was carefully estimated to be about 
600,000,000. Doctor Taylor states 
that by drying, at least one quarter of 
the vegetables grown in Germany are 
saved; while in cities of 40,000 and 
over reduction plants convert garbage 
into oils and cattle feed, the latter when 
fed producing 2,000,000 quarts of milk 
daily. When it is remembered that 
potatoes have at most 18 per cent of 
solids and that town garbage in Ameri- 
ca contains 7 per cent of fats and that 
in 1913 some 25 city reduction plants 
in the United States produced 60,000,- 
000 gallons of oil, the full meaning of 
these wastages and savings can be 
appreciated. 

It has been estimated that at least 
half of the apple crop in America in 
1914 was allowed to decay in the 
orchards; while it has not been un- 
common for fruit in the market to be 
allowed to waste rather than have the 
arbitrary price reduced. Similar enor- 
mous losses of the coarser fish have for 
years been reported from both sea- 
coasts and the stocker’s neglect to pro- 
vide provender has seen in some win- 
ters thousands of cattle perish on the 
ranges. Foods used in the manu- 
facture of malt liquors and alcohol can 
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only be classed with other wastes, 
since while they illustrate most scien- 
tific methods they do not add mate 
rially to the nutrition of the people; 
while the wastage as food is estimated 
by Doctor Taylor to be in 1916 in the 
United States bushels of 
barley, 8,000,000 bushels of 
1,500,000 bushels of rice for beer and 


832 000 000 8.100.000 


52.000 
corn, 
bushels corn, 
bushels rye, 54,000,000 pounds of sugar 
and 152,000,000 gallons molasses used 
for distilled spirits 

Another form of waste of primary 
importance since it effects directly the 
whole problem not only of quality pro- 
duced, but of the cost of production 
to the that of 


Professor Crookes pointed out 


fertilizers. 
that 


(American 


farmer 1s 


essentially every pound of 
wheat carried with it a definite weight 
of nitrogen from the soil and that to 
the extent of hundreds of millions of 
pounds this nitrogen was carried to 
the sea as sewage. In a July number 
of the Weekly News Letter the Assistant 
Agriculture, Carl Vroo 
man, refers to the waste of this valuable 
the United States. He esti 
mates that one-half of manure is lost 
and that 1.200.000.- 
000 pounds or half the country’s wheat 


Secretary of 
asset in 
this amounts to 


crop in 1916. Even in dairy regions 
with intensive farming this loss is es 


What this 


when in 


timated at 25 per cent. 


means may be understood 
1913 the wheat crops on the poor sand 
soils of Germany amounted to 35 
bushels to the acre and only 15 in the 
United States; the 

Germany averaged 235 
United States 90 


Measured in 


potato crop in 


bushels and 


in the bushels 


another way Germany 


IS9 
uses on her whole area, only three 
fourths the area of lexas. as much 


used in all the United 


fertilizer as is 
States 
CONSERVATION OF Foop 


Many 


given showing how wasting the fertility 


more illustrations may be 
of soil. which fertility in the truest sense 
means the conservation of foods, may 


he prevented, since every dollar spent 


in cultivating exhausted soils means 
waste of energy since the cost is almost 
the same and the crops relatively less 
Assuming, however that production is 


satisfactory it is plain that the pro 
ducer must not only know how to con 
serve foods, but must also have facili- 
for doing this 
that the labor involved therein will be 
How this 


conservation of foods may be carried 


ties and a guarantee 


adequately remunerated 
out will be especially discussed in other 
papers presented in this symposium: 
that 


methods of handling and distributing 


but it is evident apart from 
foods the processes hy which the nutri 
tive values in them are conserved de 
pend directly upon the prevention of 


organic changes through decomposition 


of their constituents. This is abun- 
dantly illustrated by the several re 
ports and papers which follow this 
summary, such as (a) Cold Storage, 
its Capabilities and How to Best 
Utilize and Extend Them, (b) Prob 
lems of Canning Operations, (« The 


Status of the Preservation of 


Food by Canning and Possibilities of 


Present 
Increase, (d) Conservation of Fish by 
Fruit and Vegetable De 
hydration from a Technical 
Report on Standards. 


Canning, (e 
Stand- 


point, (f 
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Reverting to the problems of the 
distribution and marketing of food 
products, which are set forth in the 
report of the committee on “Retail 
Distribution and Marketing of Foods” 
it hecomes apparent that the question 
of production and marketing becomes 
one, since the capacity of a people for 
increasing production when their inter- 
ests are adequately satisfied, whether 
from necessity, profit or patriotism, 
hecomes very evident from the illus- 
trations of what has been possible dur- 
ing the past year in vacant lot garden- 
ing and the growth of special farm crops. 

Viewing the matter, however, from 
the standpoint of a normal increase of 
production from year to year in keep- 
ing with the food needs of the popula- 
tion and world markets it is very ap- 
parent that comprehensive methods 
must be adopted for conserving in 
their natural fresh state such foods 
as dairy products, milk, butter and 
cheese; eggs and poultry products as 
well as fresh meats, and also for hold- 
ing for the necessary time small fruits 
after being picked. This can only be 
brought about by the installation of 
refrigerating processes in the local 
communities where the products are 
grown. Such must be supplemented 


by codperative methods both in storage 
and in marketing. 

Such difficulties associated with the 
lack of local means of preventing the 
loss of perishable foods, as seen in the 
illustrations given in various papers 
and reports before the Section, would 
further seem likely to be lessened in the 
future through local canneries and de- 
hydrating plants. These methods will 
serve not alone in lessening the loss and 
increasing production by the saving of 
second class fruit, but will measurably 
prevent foods becoming in their season 
a glut in the market to the detriment 
both of the producer and the merchant. 

While defective — transportation 
methods have added to the difficulties 
of the food problem, yet the rapid con- 
struction of good state roads and the 
marvelous development of the uses of 
motor trucks will prove a further means 
of bringing together the producer and 
consumer with the elimination of un- 
necessary middlemen whose energy 
might much better be engaged in pro- 
duction. 

Dr. Perer H. Bryce, Chairman. 

Dr. Wittiam A. Tay or, 

Pror. Curtis M. 

Irvin S. Osporn, 

Pror. WILFRID SADLER. 


A CORRECTION. 


In the January issue of this JouRNAL 
appeared an article entitled “The Red 
Cross and the War,” by Dr. W. H. Frost. 
This was an address delivered by Doctor 
Frost from notes at the Washington meet- 
ing. The published article was essen- 
tially a stenographie transcript which 
Doctor Frost was not privileged to revise, 
because owing to serious illness, neither 


transcript nor proof of his article came be- 
fore him for revision. 

The title of the article should have been 
“The American Red Cros; as a Public 
Health Auxiliary.” 

By a strange cumulation of perversities, 
the article was credited on the magazine 
cover to Dr. J. W. Trask, for which error 
the editor must apologize.—Eprror. 
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INCE the war began, I have felt 
l ike id] in 
ot every opportunity to ve 


all the informatics 
gained 


estig athe 


The Food 


active 


to the } 
which my associates and I have 
through 


nutrition 


our elaborate inv 


in problems 
Administration 


pointing out the serious shortage 


hee li 


ot 
some ot our staple foodstuffs. and the 


need of eliminating waste and of pre 


serving perishable food products, such 


as fruits and vegetables, by canning 


and drying, and of repla ing wheat In 
our diets to Some extent by other less 


ised have made a special 


effort 


a safe diet, and to make clear the dan- 


grains 
to point out what constitutes 
ger of restricting the food supply in 
too great a degree to the cereal grains 
and their products. 

lhere is one phase of nutrition con 
great misunderstand 
and | to 
this briefly in the light of the well 
controlled experimental evidence bear- 
it. 


belief that canned goods sterilized by 


cerning which 


ing exists, wish discuss 


ing upon | refer to the popular 


heat, and heated foods in general, are 
of inferior quality as compared with 


unheated We are, in this country, 


regularly cooking all foods derived 
from cereal grains, meats, eggs and 
fish, all tubers and roots, and most 


of the products of the garden, with 
the exception of those things which 


are used raw in salads Among un 
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cooked fi ts | 
ire re il eute i these are the 
articles l ) ent 
place the di i the eit ellers 
of | ed ‘ ‘ 

Nia eTterences be eited 
the se« vpular discussions 

have appearee 

nve ve t state ent ‘ j ‘ 
ready destruct heat | ss of 
substances usually designated as ta 
mines.” It has been generall 
cepted that beri-ber scurvy, p a 
and rickets, and POSS ily one or two 
other diseases, result fri the kK 
in the diet of one or another of 
these substances, still uncharactet 
ized chemically Recently Miss Sim 
monds, Mr. Pit nd | have made { 
practically certain that there are but 
two chemically unidentified dietary 
essentials, and that beri-beri is the 
only one of the so-called “* deficiences 
diseases ° listed above which is act 
ually due to the lack of a specif 
chemical substance We have shown 
that sé ind pellagra, while due 
to fault diet, are not deficeien dis 
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starch, the sugars and the fats of both 
animal and vegetable origin. This I 
have called water-soluble B. 

There is a second dietary essential 
to which I have given the name fat- 
soluble A, which is found in certain 
animal fats, and in the leaves, but in 
small and inadequate amounts in 
most seeds and is absent from all fats 
and oils from vegetable sources. 

The lack of this substance in the 
diet leads to failure of growth, emacia- 
tion and death. ‘The most prominent 
symptom observed in animals suffering 
from this specific type of starva- 
tion is edema of the eyelids, inflamma- 
tion of the cornea and_ ultimate 
blindness. Butter fat, egg fats, fats 
from the liver, kidney, ete., or an 
abundance of food derived from green 
leafy vegetables quickly relieves the 
trouble. 

We have recently begun an exten- 
sive study of the effects of heat of 
various chemical reagents on these two 
substances and no extensive discussion 
of their properties would be warranted 
at the present time. In view of the 
urgent need for intensive efforts in 
canning and drying of fruits and vege- 
tables as a food conservation measure, 
and the widespread belief that heating 
destroys the food elements which 
have been but recently appreciated, 
it seemed desirable to present at this 
time such experimental data as is 
available on this point. 

The method of testing for the pres- 
ence or absence of one or the other of 
these two dietary essentials is simple. 
When a young animal is fed a ration 
of ‘purified protein (casein), carbohy- 
drate (starch or dextrin) and a suitable 


inorganic salt mixture, it does not 
grow and will not long remain alive. 
When to this mixture a substance or 
substances containing the unidentified 
fat-soluble A and water-soluble B is 
added, growth and well-being result. 
The presence of either one without the 
other will not prevent prompt failure 
of the animal. 

To test for the unknown A we feed 
the purified food mixture described 
together with a small amount of some 
natural food rich in the factor water- 
soluble B, but free, or relatively poor 
in the factor fat-soluble A (e. g., a seed 
or an alcoholic extract of some natural 
food), and to this we add the food to 
be tested for the fat-soluble A. If 
the latter is present in sufficient amount 
growth follows, otherwise failure super- 
venes. ‘To test for the dietary factor, 
water-soluble B, the purified food 
mixture plus butter fat to furnish the 
factor A is fed with the addition of the 
substance to be tested. 

As an example I may cite the fol- 
lowing experiment, in which 25 per 
cent of navy beans supplied a sufficient 
amount of the water-soluble B_ to 
induce normal growth even after 
they were heated in an autoclave at 
15 pounds pressure. The ration con- 
sisted of: 

Casein, 18 per cent, 

Dextrin, 48.3 per cent, 

Butter fat, 5 per cent, 

Cooked beans, 25 per cent, 

A salt mixture, 3.7 per cent. 


On this ration growth was approxi- 
mately normal, and young were pre- 
duced and successfully reared. Tho 
same ration with the beans replaced 
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Leaf crops such as alfalfa are found 
by experiment to be still rich in this 
dietary essential after being cut and 
dried in the sun in the field. It is, 
therefore, a fairly stable substance 
under the ordinary conditions to 
which foods or feeding stuffs are sub- 
jected. 

Pending the acquisition of exact 
data to show whether or not there is 
slow but progressive destruction of 
these two as yet unidentified food 
substances, we may feel confident 
that the danger of our running short 
of them as a result of our use of cooked 


Patent Medicine Exploitation in China. 
“Dollars versus Health,” is the title of an edi- 
torial in the September issue of the Journal of 
the Outdoor Life, which concerns the exploitation 
of China by the patent medicine interests, as 
advocated by the United States Department of 
Commerce in its special Consular Report No. 76. 

At its annual meeting in May, the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis passed a resolution, a copy of 
which was sent to the secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, “urging that hereafter the 
influence of the United States Government 
should not be used im support of the patent 
medicine industry.” 

Mr. E. E. Pratt, the chief of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the De- 
partment replied to the resolution, in effect, 
“that so long as a trade is legal the business in- 
terests connected with it are entitled to such 
services as the Bureau is in position to give 
them.’ 

Mr. Pratt believes that the remedy for the 
situation lies in seeking legislation rather than 
in asking the Bureau to exercise authority not 
granted to it to discriminate between the man- 
ufacturers of different classes of products. 

+ 

Carbon Dioxide and Ventilation.—In an 

editorial in the Boston Medical and Surgical 
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and canned foods has been decidedly 
over emphasized. 

There is actually a practical dietetic 
problem in so combining our available 
foods as to insure an adequate supply 
of the fat-soluble A, but none with 
respect to the water-soluble B in most 
parts of the world today. By far the 
greatest problems in dietetics today 
are involved in deciding how to group 
the natural foodstuffs so as to pro- 
vide protein of high biological value, 
favorable inorganic content and ade- 
quate content of the fat-soluble A in 
the diet. 


Journal for December 6, 1917, the question of 
efficient ventilation is considered. It has been 
shown that carbon dioxide is not an absolute 
index of efficiency in ventilation. No deleterious 
effects have been experienced even when the 
CO, content of the air has been increased from 
6 or 8 parts in 10,000, to 300 parts. The CQ, 
content of the air is only an index of the amount 
of respiration the air in a particular place has 
undergone. The important factor in heating 
and ventilation is not related to the chemical 
purity of the air, but rather to the physical 
effect upon the skin and mucous membranes. 
Their normal phy siologic action must not be 
diminished. When the humidity of a room can 
be maintained between 40 and 45, the tempera- 
ture between 60 and 65° F., and the air velocity 
between 1 and 3 feet per second, the carbon 
dioxide and organic contamination will take 
care of themselves 

The problem of ventilation is more serious 
during the summer months than the winter 
months. During the winter, the difference 
between indoor and outdoor temperatures is 
great, and air interchange takes place more 
readily 

It is the belief of the author that natural 
ventilation is being discarded because it is 
inadequate, out of place at the present time, 


and wasteful of fuel. M.P. Hf.) 
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The Canned Milk Section of the 
National Canners Association has ap- 
peared almost in a class by itself in the 
remarkable service it has been able to 
render since May last, and in the un- 
selfish and patriotic manner in which 
it has responded to the calls of the 
Army and Navy, the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium and the Red Cross. 
The demand for evaporated milk and 
sweetened condensed milk from the 
sources named has been simply stupen- 
dous. The burden of furnishing this 
great volume of canned milk has been 
distributed by voluntary consent over 
the entire industry on a pro rata basis 
at prices determined from month to 
month. 

As to future expansion, this is limited 
only by the supply of tin plate available. 


Home Canned Food Safe.— The United States 
Department of Agriculture has issued the fol- 
lowing statement prepared by the bacteriologists 
of its Bureau of Chemistry and the States Rela- 
tions Service: 

“There is no danger that the type of food 
poisoning known as ‘botulism’ will result from 
eating fruits or vegetables which have been 
canned by any of the methods recommended by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
provided such directions have been followed 
carefully. It is possible that in a number of 
instances the directions were not strictly fol- 
lowed and that spoilage has occurred. Of course, 
extreme care should be taken to ascertain be- 
fore eating canned goods of any kind whether 
they are in good condition, and if they have 
spoiled they should not be consumed. 

“In case of any doubt as to whether the con- 
tents of a particular can have spoiled, the safest 
plan is to throw it away, although all danger of 


The world stocks of this material are 
not sufficient to supply the demand, 
and distribution becomes a_ priority 
measure. ‘The packing of baked beans 
had to be suspended for nearly three 
months in 1917 to permit of an accu- 
mulation of sufficient tins for the 
expected harvest of -perishable crops. 
Had the crops of 1917 been really 
normal or even nearly so, the shortage 
of cans would have been very acute. 
The usual cannery equipment is 
ample to care for a crop much larger 
than any that has yet been realized 
a most fortunate consideration when 
we are daily receiving additional re- 
minders that in the responsibility of 
feeding the world during the next year, 
the United States must play a leading 


part. 


botulism may be avoided by boiling the con- 
tents of the can for a few minutes, since the 
Bacillus botulinus and the toxin or poison which 
it produces are killed by such treatment. No 
canned food of any kind which shows any signs 
of spoilage should ever be eaten. In the cold 
pack method of canning given out by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, only fresh vegetables 
are recommended for canning, and sterilization 
is accomplished by the following processes: 
cleansing, blanching, cold dipping, packing in 
clean, hot jars, adding boiling water, sealing 
immediately, and then sterilizing the sealed jars 
ata minimum temperature of 212 degrees Fahren- 
heit for one to four hours, according to the char- 
acter of the material. Since the spores of B. 
botulinus are killed by heating for one hour at 
175 degrees Fahrenheit (according to Jordan's 
“Bacteriology” and other recognized textbooks) 
there is no reason to believe that the botulinus 


organism will survive such treatment.” 
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different state departments and one 
state food commission which exercise 
supervision over certain phases of New 
York City’s food supply. In addition 
to this the United States Government, 
through several departments, also ex- 
ercises supervision over certain phases 
of the city’s food supply. While it is 
necessary that both the United States 
Government and the state should ex- 
ercise supervision over certain phases 
of the food supply, it is, nevertheless, 
a fact that some of the function per- 
formed by these departments, espe- 
cially the departments of the state, are 
and can be just as effectively enforced 
by the municipality. There, therefor, 
isa great need for a thorough clarifica- 
tion of the functions of these authori- 
ties so as to eliminate all duplication of 
effort and have a clear understanding 
and agreement as to division of funce- 
tions. 

One of the first steps a municipal 
food department should take during 
the war would be to so arrange its or- 
ganization that it could be ready to 
coiperate to the fullest extent with 
the United States Government, the 
United States Food Administration or 
such other governmental agencies as 
are charged with the supervision of the 
food supply. The municipal food de- 
partments should be ready to supply 
promptly such local information as 
might be requested by the aforesaid 
bodies. 

During the progress of the war 
the municipal food department should 
continue to enforce its laws and regula- 
tions and there should be no relaxa- 
tion of the rigid enforcement of same 
because it is just s important to main- 


tain the same standards of quality and 
wholesomeness during the war as 
during peace and probably more im- 
portant for the reason that certain un- 
scrupulous food dealers might take 
advantage of the conditions in the 
trade and sell foods which were highly 
adulterated or grossly misrepresented or 
misbranded. It might be advisable, 
however, for the municipal food de- 
partment to consider all its activities 
and eliminate such as have no direct 
relation to the food situation or are 
not founded on good reasoning. 

The municipal food departments 
should take steps to procure accurate 
statistics concerning the amount and 
kinds of foodstuffs received in the 
city and the places where it is handled 
and stored and how much of the food 
supply is actually consumed in the 
city. This information would be espe- 
cially valuable as a factor in determin- 
ing how long a city could be self-sus- 
taining without outside assistance. At 
present I believe that the absence of 
such information is a material hard- 
ship to every municipal food depart- 
ment. Most of the departments can 
give a fairly accurate statement as to 
the amount of foodstuffs received but 
have no figures as to the amount of 
foodstuffs that remain in the city or 
how much is consumed there. In New 
York City for instance the total re- 
ceipts of food are tabulated by the 
Health Department, but it has been 
unable to obtain accurate figures as 
to the proportion of the food which 
actually remains in the city and is 
consumed there. Such information 
could only be obtained after consid- 
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cooperation ol the Health Depart- 
ment who made it possible for them to 
obtain these foodstutls which had been 
abandoned and would have been sent 
to the dump, these women overhauled 
same with the assistance ol Boy scouts 
and under the supervision of inspectors 
of the Health Department and up to 
the present time they have rescued ap- 
proximately $35,000 pounds of sound 
foodstuffs which otherwise would have 
been destroyed. Where-the Canning 
Kitchen could not use some of these 
foodstuffs, on account of their limited 
facilities, these foods were sent to 
charitable institutions where they were 
overhauled by the inmates under the 
supery ision of inspectors of the Health 
Department and the sound material 
rescued from the dump. 

Another duty which the municipal 
food department should perform dur- 
ing the war should be the issuance of 
daily price reports which would give 
the retail prices of the various staple 
foods and would also give the price of 
perishable foods in season. This re- 
port should also give advance infor- 
mation as to the market conditions 
and when certain perishable foods 
would be abundant. ‘This report could 
also be of educational value to the 
consumer in that it would give infor- 
mation as to the various foods which 
were abundant and cheap. This re- 
port should be published with the co- 
operation of the daily newspapers and 
should also be printed in all of the local 
newspapers, including those printed in 
foreign languages. 

During the progress of the war, the 
department should be especially alert 


in eliminating food waste due to trade 


custom in handling food. As an in- 
stance of this, the experience of the 
Health Department in the inspection 
of beans might be cited. During the 
early part of this vear a large quantity 
of Brazilian beans were placed upon 
the New York market at a time when 
there was an unusual demand for beans 
because they were recommended as 
substitutes for other foods which were 
particularly high price. Upon 
inspection it was found that a percent- 
age of these beans were buggy or fly- 
infested. Where the infestation did 
not exceed 5 per cent the beans were 
permitted to be sold. At the time a 
considerable quantity of these beans 
were placed in storage and upon recent 
inspection it was found that the ma- 
jority of the beans were fly-infested. 
These beans are now being subjected 
to a process of fumigation, but if this 
process had been applied at the point 
of shipment little or no loss would 
have resulted. 

A study of the various food indus- 
tries in the city should also be made 
with a view of eliminating food waste. 
As an example as to what can be ac- 
complished by such a study, an investi- 
gation of the methods employed in a 
large macaroni factory might be cited. 
In the manufacture of macaroni, there 
is a certain amount of waste in the 
trimming which is permitted to fall 
upon the floor and become trampled 
upon. This waste is gathered up at 
the end of the day, placed in barrels 
and eventually sold for chicken feed, 
and this particular factory averaged 
from twenty to thirty barrels of waste 
each month. With an arrangement so 
made as to catch such trimmings be- 
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reason W same should not te itil ec tec 
for human food « re ‘ 

mu pat le rie CuSO ‘ 
should ilso st f sub ‘ ‘ 
stitutes for staple foods is ild { nicip 
encourage the consumption of such lon CoO | he placed ol! ( 
products that could be used as human ther sold » the ni 
food but are not owlng to some fools] manner and throug! ‘ t 
prejudice As al Instance Oot this, mav determine 
might be cited the use of horse-flesh for In co . I ht state it 
human food Freibank system there are other duties whi tthe 
which is used in Germany should also nicipal food departments could pet 
be installed in the cities, andthousands form during the progress of the wat 
ol pounds of meats which are now be but the time does not pel t me to 


ing condemned and used for fertilizer elaborate further and I have end 
could he properly sterilized so as to he ored to sete vhat. ! mv opine 
rendered sate tor human consumption appear to be of primary 


\ municipal food department should re are two nportant features 


also study its market and terminal facil- which I would like to stress parti 
ities and should promote and advo- larly in this paper, namely the elimina 
cate the establishment ot adequate tion of the dupli ition of effort im the 


terminal markets, so as to eliminate enforcement of laws and the rigid ad 


all unnecessary handling in transit herence to a program in which the 


The municipal food department — elimination of food waste is foremost 


An Ode to Health.— Healt f makes life é 1] 


perp 
+} dis 

powers the man and wor im Doss edi of he ilt fee 

Health means not onl gor and energy of | 

but also clarit ind strength of mind; purity i] 


and beauty of soul. The healthy person do \\ 
iif 


ites life instead ol 


his He scar ks of | i] f 
sisting of parts o s perfor g sep fu ! I 
tions lo him the it one har then f t 
whok He is a unit, a be ; f es 
He regards obstacles t port ties for H I / 
testing his strengt] Hi ly ; what 
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THE FISH CANNING INDUSTRY. 
Pror. C. M. 


Simmons Colle 


N\ food commodity that Is 
harvested in abundance be- 
vond the normal demand dur- 

ing certain seasons of the vear lends 
itself to preservation to tide over 
periods when nature is less opulent 
Some varieties of fish show this sea- 
sonal fluctuation and thus the surplus 
should be treated or handled to obtain 
ore equal distribution throughout 
the vear 

There is an adage that “there are 
as good fish in the sea as ever were 
eaught.”” This is probably true, and 
not only as regards the size of fish but 
alsoof kinds, as is testified by the recent 
introduction of the tile fish (1915), the 
gray fish (1916), and the tuna. The 
traditional prejudices are readily dis- 
sipated by wise propaganda. Though 
we accept the “hot dog” without a 
murmur, | doubt if the “dog fish” 
would ever find its way to our table 
without changing its name. There are 
other sea foods with objectionable 
names or looks which are equally pal- 
atable and will some day be found in 


our markets 


Water Proteid 
Cod 82 6 16.5 
Halibut $1.7 17.2 
Mackerel 73.4 
Salmon 64.6 22.0 
Herring 72.5 19.5 


ge, 
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Boston. Mass 


S, 1917, at Washington, D. (¢ 


The food value of fish is very great, 
and in most cases, the flesh is readily 
digestible. The fat content is the 
most variable constituent and it is con- 
venient to classify fish on the basis of 
the fat content 

\. 5 per cent and more as in salmon, 


Hutchinson. 


eel, herring. 

B. 2-5 per cent as in halibut, mack- 
erel, mullet. 

C. Less than 2 per cent as in cod, 
haddock, whiting. 

The composition of a few of the com- 
moner food fish is shown in the table 
below ° 

There is a large amount of waste in 
fish in the bones, head, skin, ete. 
This has considerable commercial value 
and may be used for fertilizer, feed 
scraps for hens and cattle, or for glue, 
soap and oil. Small or otherwise use- 
less fish may be used for similar pur- 
poses and it is interesting to note that 
investments in such rendering plants 
amount to between three and four 
million dollars. 

According to the United States 


census reports, the canning of fish has 


Fuel value in calories per Ib. 


325 
2 10 565 
l 1.2 645 
& 1.4 950 
l 1.5 660 


= 


The Fish Canning Industry 


not seen an extensive growth in thus 
of late In the decade from 


1899 to 1909 it showed the 


country 


smallest per 


cent mcrease ol any ol the canned 


products (40 per cent In 1909 the 


total output of canned fish was valued 
at $25,514,000; in 1914 at SI8.585.825 
had a total 
and in 


The following table gives 


Canned oysters im 1909 


value of $2,818,000, 


SS.S815 000 
the amounts of certain fish canned in 


1909 in the United States 


Salmon 99,813,713 
Sardines 90,694,284 Ibs 
Q)vsters 
All others 16,700,000 


28,192,392 lbs 


Fish artificially 


W ay Sin 1909 were as follow S 


prese rved in other 


SMOKI 
Salmon 


Herring 2] 


6.856, 0909 


All others 12.609 0382 

Cod 354.802.3888 

Herring 21,718,467 

All others 2,518,444 


The 


of salmon, 


Pacific coast is the chief source 
New England, 
all of the sar 


dines and Massachusetts supplies one 


while in 


Maine supplies almost 


half the smoked herring, 78 per cent 
of the salt cod and 96.6 per cent of the 
salt Alaska 


developed her salmon fisheries that 


mackerel has recently 
the output of the canned salmon alone 
Is equal in value to all the fish canned 
in the United States In 1915 they 
supplied 4,500,000 valued at 
$18,653,000 


ises 


Shellfish are popular with the Amer- 
ican people, and it seems appropriate 
to mention a small industry of consid- 
the 


harvesting of the common sea mussel, 


erable potentialities I refer to 


value 


high: the flesh is tast and easily d 
gested, and it is readily canned wit] 

Impairment of flavor o1 tr 

val if It has beet adopted us 
in other countries including France 
England, Russi nd Spain It fur 
ther lends self to cultivati ind 
harvesting more readily than the clan 
or oysters This shellfish has all the 
merits to make it an important canned 
food product if it is vigorously popu 
larized through the Government and 


other agencies 
With increased transportation fac 
eration the zone for su 
cessful distribution of fresh fish is 
Abnormal catches 
on certain days can be readily handled 
this 


ties and refrig 


greatly ased 


and conserved in way, but the 
seasonal and more perishable fishes are 
and normally conserved 
This, 
mode in which fish can reach our sol 
Besides, the 
product reaches the rural market where 
the fresh or chilled product 
The mail order business has, and will in 
the future enrich the diet of the rural 


dweller by placing a wider variety of 


more safely 


Loo, Is the only 


by canning 


diers Kurope canned 


canno’ 


canned commodities at his disposal 
Canned fish from Gloucester has been 
New 
Carolina recently 


‘| he 


poisoning from canned fish products 


served to a Englander in South 


apprehension regarding food 
lobsters and crabs. Is prob 
There are but 


few authentic records of any outbreaks 


especially, 
ably a superstitution 
of food poisoning traced to this source 
In a recent compilation on outbreaks 
of Botulinus by 
fish 


Dickson, no mention 


was made of Two small out 


204 The 
breaks were attributed to bottled clam 
broth. 

(part from the preservation of fish 
as food, it is worth noting that many 
of the Atlantic coast fisheries are fast 
declining on account of over-fishing or 
abnormal conditions arising from in- 
creased population, and from indus- 
In examining the 1916 Report 


of the Commissioner of Fisheries and 


tries. 


G;ame in Massachusetts, and making 
certain comparisons of that year with 
the year 1895, the striking decline in 
the amount of alewives, sea herring, 
The 


causes for this decline are numerous 


menhaden and lobsters is noted. 


and this is not the place to enter into 
But it is com- 
the 


a discussion of them. 


mendable that the state, and 


Hygiene for Students in Canadian Univer- 
Public Health 
that the 


Fitzge rald, in the 
November, 1917, 


students in the Canadian universities be taught 


sities. J. G 
Journal for urges 
the elements of hygiene, and that each school 
should have more advanced 


health 


particularly interested 


courses ul public 


and sanitation for students whe are 
Furthermore, it is sug 
gested that every student should be medically 
examined before being admitted to the school, 
not only physically, but also to determine 
whether he is a typhoid or diphtheria carrier 
By charging each student a small annual fee, a 
could be 


system of free medical service intro- 


duced at each university 


American Journal of Public Health 


United States Bureau of Fisheries are 
studying these matters in 
The Bu- 


reau of Fisheries in 1912 distributed no 


earnestly 


relation to their correction 


less than 383.688.000.000 fish 
The Mass- 


achusetts Commissioner has made an 


fingerings, and yearlings. 


intensive study of the situation in rela- 
tion to the alewife fisheries, an lm por- 
tant work, to standardize the laws in 
the the 
towns, Introducing uniform methods of 


regard to fisheries on shore 
sale and catch, rigid inspection to pre- 
vent illegal pollution, obstruction, and 
over-fishing. Similar work in other 
branches of the fish industry will revive 
hitherto 


and may even bring about entirely new 


some important industries 


sources of food and wealth. 


Milk Control in New York Cities.— According 
to the Municipal for November 15, 
1917, out of 26 cities investigated by the State 
Bureau of Information of the State Conference 
of Mayors, only five or six make no attempt to 
ascertain what kind of milk is sold within their 
limits. These Hudson, 
Johnstown, Kingston and Plattsburg. All the 


larger and more progressive cities of the state 


Journa 


plac es are Oswego, 


do protect their supplies either separately or by 


codperation through bacteriological control 
The salaries for the bacteriologists range from 
S750 to $2,000 per annum, the mode being about 


£1,200 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 


DEHYDRATION FROM A 


TECHNICAL STANDPOINT. 


( LARENCI 


Che f Foods a Druas. 


nist. Bureau 


Work done in cooperation 


| aboratory 0 


yor only is the dehydration of 
of 
of 

time economy, as well as a solution of 
but. 
of 


prime importance as a factor in helping 


fruits and vegetables in 


A 
terest as a measure war 
our normal food waste problems; 


as many have pointed out, it is 
to bring down the ever mounting cost 
of living 

Of the thousands of questions put to 
the writer there is none more frequent 
than the “What 
the difference between dehydrated and 
food?” My to 
this would be as follows 

Dehydrated for 


would contain prac tically no moisture 


query constitutes 


evaporated answer 


apples, example, 
They would have, when prepared, al 
taste and appearance so closely 


fruit to 


re 


sembling the fresh make 


their detection practically impossible 


Furthermore they would not be sul 
phured or treated with any objec 
tionable preservative. On the other 
hand, an “evaporated” apple, by 
virtue of its fumigation with sulfur 
dioxid can safely retain part of its 


original moisture without decomposing 
It would also have the 


taste Ww hich IS SO ¢ haracteristic to us all 


In any manner 


and which is easily discernible in the 
dish when prepared 
Dehydration 


it, 


the 
the 


thus. 
definable 


would 


he 


cis 


writer sees 


als 


Ex 
Depart 


OTH. 


f New York 


process of removing all of the moisture 


from fruits and vegetables in such 
manner as to leave the other properties 
such as flavor and texture almost 
whollv intact 

Phere ire two general methods of 
removing moisture by | 
and by artificial means 

The former involves the e 
ment of the natural factors, air and 
sun, and the latter resolves itself { 
two subdivisions, to wit, dryi it} 
vacuum and with draft 

The writer has vIVeH only 
consideration to sun and air drving as 
the workers who have tried it out 


thoroughly prove its practicabilit 
from an economt standpoint, except 
in verv dry climates When we stop 
to consider that the time requires 
to dry by air is spoken of in terms of 
weeks rather than davs. and. on the 
other hand dt hy mechat 
means can be accomplished in a fe 
hours, the relative economy of the 4 
from the point of view of time alone 


apparent Besides in anv slow process 


of drving some form of preservative 1s 


ordet to 
taking 


usually required in preve 


decomposit on from place 
fore the drvu 
Vacuum dr 


well defined place in 


would he « omple ted 


ing has a distinct and 


technical opera 


] 


tions. name! the concentration ot 
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fluid substances, as well as the separa- 
tion of such principles as would suffer 
a change of composition or of physical 
state at higher temperatures; and 
wherever great rapidity of evaporation 
at lower temperature is called for. For 
other purposes it is rather expensive, 
hence its use is recommended only 
where other methods fail. 

This brings us to the most important 
group, namely the drying with draft. 
In this class there are two methods: (a) 
that using either flue draft or forced 
draft, and (b) the employment of 
heat or using air at ordinary tempera- 
tures. 

There are at least two objections to 
dehydrating at ordinary temperatures: 
one is the length of time required, and, 
secondly, the agencies of decomposi- 
tion in the form of various microérgan- 
isms and enzyms are not destroyed but 
remain, causing a gradual change in the 
properties of the food product. 

The moisture usually retained when 
drying at ordinary temperatures, even 
if present only in small amount, greatly 
accelerates these changes, as does also 
storage in warm places. Steaming or 
“blanching” the food before drying 
would destroy enzymic activity, but 
unless the material so dried is finally 
sterilized after drying and placed in 
sterile containers the action of the 
microérganisms would still have to be 
reckoned with. When we take into 
account that air at ordinary tempera- 
ture, say 70° Fahrenheit, has a moisture 
capacity of but 1.3 per cent of its own 
weight while air at 90°, 140° and 170° 
can hold approximately 3, 10 and 25 
per cent respectively of its weight of 
water vapor, we can see at a glance why 


even a slight increase of the tempera- 
ture so noticeably reduces the time 
factor. As for making his choice 
between the two methods afforded by 
flues or by fans for securing the neces- 
sary circulation of air, the writer has 
still to be convinced that the economy 
afforded in using a fan blower operated 
at high mechanical efficiency is not 
to be preferred over flue draft, which, 
as we all know, is secured by taking ad- 
vantage of the principle that hot air, 
being lighter in weight, will rise and in 
rushing upward through the chimney 
flue will draw in and be displaced by 
fresh air which is usually admitted at 
the bottom of the kiln. In this fre- 
quent displacement of the air, which in 
some industrial drying operations is 
affected more than six hundred times 
per hour, there is wasted a very large 
quantity of heat contained in the air 
which is not given the proper oppor- 
tunity to carry away even a substantial 
part of its capacity of moisture. We 
may add to this the consideration that 
moist air produces the very best re- 
sults in dehydrating, not only in saving 
of time but also in securing an even and 
thorough drying, since the moisture- 
laden air keeps the outer layers of the 
vegetable cells soft and permeable 
and so permits the easy escape of the 
internal moisture. Warm, dry air, on 
the other hand, hardens the surface 
and retards the process, while a much 
higher heat will be required to remove 
the moisture within, leaving a product 
inferior in both taste and appearance, 
and often incompletely dehydrated. 
The writer has secured some very 
encouraging results in this way with 
some thirty odd vegetables and fruits 


— 


Fruit and Vegetable Dehydration 


and is having constructed a modest 


sized apparatus with a daily capacity of 


about 1,000 pounds with which to 


continue his experiments on a practical 
scale The dehydrator used in this 


work consists of a heater, a fan and 
a kiln, all connected by flues with each 
other. The kiln is built 


partment principle, and, after cutting 


on the com 


the material is placed 
Warm, 
the 


and preparing, 
on wire cloth trays therein 
recirculated about 


and all 


temperature, moisture and air flow are 


moist air 1s 
material conditions such as 
adjustable and in control of the oper 
The 


from 


ator employed 
Fahrenheit 


The time of dehydration varies from 


temperatures 


range 100° to 170° 


two to tive hours de pending upon the 


product, the former for and 


the latter for tubers and roots 


greens 
leaves. 
There is contained from 70 to 95 per 
cent of the and 


all of which is removed by the 


water in vegetables 
fruits, 
dehydration process \ considerable 
shrinkage of bulk takes place, and hy 


further compression mechanically into 


cakes or blocks, a saving of more than 
eight tenths of the 
} The 


weight Is about the 


original bulk is 


obtained average reduction ol 


same, as the waste 


is removed in the preparation before 
drying 

When reconstituted, the dehydrated 
the general 
the 


material and microscopic examination 


product again assumes 


appearance and flavor of fresh 
shows that the cellular structure is not 
the the 


materials either in preparation or dur 


destroyed by process As 


never subje ted 


) 


ing dehydration are 


to a temperature of more than 
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Fahrenheit, it IS ¢ vident that the food 


value is not affected by dehvwdration 
any more than by ordinary cooking 


if at all 


or rehvdrated by allowing it to take up 


The material is reconstituted 
water; cold, lukewarm or boiling, d 
pending on the material; and is then 
ready for cooking 

In this connection it is of interest 
that Mrs. Oliver Harriman has had the 
dehydrated products 
New York, 
entire research has been mad possible 
by Mrs. Harriman’s patriot 
demonstrated by the 
of the Food Research | 
ing her name with thos 
of Foods and Drugs 

The 


served in her 


and that 


home in this 


nterest. 


forces 


aboratoryv bear 
of our Bureau 


process, when worked on an 


industrial scale is low in cost and the 
enormous economy and advantage 
over ot] Cl forms of CONSE! iti 
readily seen— for example, the saving 


and jars, sugar used in preset ind 
elimination of losses by free ne and 
decay 

As the iehvdrated product ire 
hygroscopic they will take up moisture, 
unless kept in morsture proof packages 
Waxed bags cardboard 
boxes or cans may be employed, 


depend me 
the maternal will be subjected in 
transportation 

Had we 


this vear, the many 


Heel repared to dehvdrate 
prey] 


thousands of enr 


loads ot fruits al dl veut table Ss TOW lost 


would have heen conserved tor use 


later on. to help offset the reat 


- 


short 


a e of crops prevalll ove! the whole 


world 


® 
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RETAIL DISTRIBUTION AND MARKETING. 


Marion Tatpor, 
Professor of HTouse hold Administration, University of Chicago, Chicago, Til. 


Committee Rep 


port presented before the Food and Drugs Section, American Public Health Association, 


October 19, 1917, at Washington, D. C 


OUR Committee, in the brief 
time at its disposal, has not 
undertaken to carry out a 

very extensive program. We have 
adopted as our leading principle this 
thesis, viz.: the elimination of every 
kind of waste in the distribution and 
marketing of food supplies must be 
enforced as a war measure if the nation 
is not to suffer unduly in physical 
vigor and in the power to work out 
ideals of democracy. We would point 
out first that many kinds of waste re- 
sult in an increased cost of food, and 
the relation between the cost of food 
and the public health is apparent from 
many points of view. For example, 
from investigations conducted during 
the past twenty-five years it has be- 
come evident: 

a. That large numbers of our male 
citizens, estimated a few years ago at 
five million, receive from their earnings 
annual incomes of less than 8650. 

b. That where the income is be- 
tween $700 and $1,200, from 40 to 50 
per cent of the income must be ex- 
pended for food, even at the scale of 
prices that prevailed a number of years 
ago. 

c. That during the past few years, 
the prices of food have risen far more 
rapidly than the earning capacity of 
large numbers among the wage-earn- 
ing group. 

d. That there is a direct connection 
between the earning capacity of the 


father and the rate of infant mortality.* 
And the earning capacity of the 
father is measured not merely by the 
wage-level, but also by the prevailing 
level of prices of those commodities 
which constitute an essential element 
in his budget, such as the foods eaten 
by the lower wage-earning group. 

e. That a large proportion of school 
children are undernourished and suffer 
from many diseases due to malnutri- 
tion. 

If there are to be discovered then, 
in the methods of distribution of the 
food supply, elements of waste which 
can be done away with so as to reduce 
the cost, such eliminations will bear 
directly on the public health. Your 
Committee is indebted to Dr. Ss. P. 
Breckinridge of the University of 
Chicago for the formulation of some of 
these elements of waste. 

1. Lack of organization of the sup- 
ply with reference to the distance be- 
tween the place of production and the 
place of use, viz., the needlessly long 
haul and duplications of haul. Pro- 
fessor Clyde L. King has shown 
(“Lower Living Costs in Cities”) that 
this lack of organization involves not 
only unnecessary deterioration in the 
quality of the food, but a wasteful 
hauling and a multiplication of the 
agents or middle men who will be in- 
volved in the marketing process and 


*See Report of Federal Children's Bureau, Infant 
Mortality Series 
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who will take their remuneration out 


of the consumers’ slender allowance for 


food 
2. Lack of terminal facilities ir 


cities and of refrigerating and storage 


The 
added to the costs of the food supply 
the cities of New York and Phil 


arrangements enormous sums 


adelphia have heen n ade evice nt by 
official commissions on the subject 
The costs added, for example to eggs 
hetween the terminal and the con 
sumer'’s kite hen were found two vears 


ago to be 30 per cent 
3. Lack of standardization in many 
kinds of foods. with the notable excep 


of Many abuses am 


the distributing avencies are thus rade 


tion grains ng 
possible 
Ls of 


among the distributing 


standards of 


service 
agencies, Grow 


ing out of the « ompetitive struggle and 


the absence of adequate public con 
trol Fhe abuses to which reference 
is made are, among others, corrupt 
reporting as to the nature of trans- 
actions performed analagous to the 


the of dishonest 


abuse of 


trust use 
weights and measures, adulteration 
and misbranding of food, agreements 
for maintaining high prices forestall 
ing, regrating, et and monopoly 


methods in marketing essential food 
stuffs 

5. Wasteful multiplication of retail 
Nystrom that the 


number of retailers, 


avencies shows 


while not increas- 
ing in proportion to the volume of 
goods sold nor to the value of goods 
sold, increased between 1860 and 1890 


more rapidly than the population and 


Distribution and 


the 


Marketing 209 
Since hat he ‘ 
population and the number of retail 
has remained practically st 
spite of a ll labor 
Vices eme ts et 


He is not 
the 1 


necessarvy 


ist OSL, 
under present I ethods of cle ith thie 
large unit see sto he ore costly than 
the small one but it is difficult to see 
why tin more ether se oof 
labor. « ipit ould not be made te 
wort out to the wivant ( ot tie 
buver psence of nonop 
taves 
} tect cal standards 
among retailers especially none those 


who den inh retall Lroceries 
Harvard 
Business Administratior 


this 


perience ot thy 
| hool 
of 


School has fou 


of 


interest in onnection 


IM pPOssible 


to le; 


from the books of the grocers in Mass 
ichusetts } t thre neti bye 
Cause their DOOKS Show not « en wl if 
they do | he Har ard hool 

therefore vorked out or the yrocers a 


syste! accounting the basis 


that critical analy 


applied to the 


ol whi nit is hopes 
methods of 


the grocers and questions of technical 


interest find a sound basis for state 
ment and solution Obviously. where 
the methods emploved are so hit or 
miss” as that, and there is no reason 


Massa husetts 


ntelligent on t he sf 


to believe that the 


Yrocers less 


points than those of other « muni 
hidden 
nee d of and 


The obligation of the go, 


ties, there is room 


for great 


waste, and InquUIry open 


ussIon 


ded tl ul 
— 
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ernment to pursue investigations in 
these fields seems clear. 

Attention should be called to the 
fact that many of the elements of 
waste are involved in the competitive 
system as such in which the apparent 
and near goal is not service but selling. 
Changes of motive resulting 
changes of method will and can come 
only slowly. Many of the needed 
changes involve collective community 
action which will take time to organize 
and to bring about. Many others in- 
volve the solution of technical ques- 
tions involving investigations and ex- 
perimentation. In the meantime, as a 
measure of fair play, two ends should 
be kept in view. One is the raising of 
wages rapidly in accordance with the 
rising prices, and the other is the utili- 
zation of governmental resources, in 
such a way as to alleviate the condi- 
tion of the weakest and poorest during 
the period of readjustment and recon- 
struction. 

In view of these considerations the 
Committee would recommend that the 
American Public Health Association as 
a war measure call upon all agencies 
engaged in the distribution and mar- 
keting of food supplies to devise means 
for eliminating every kind of waste. 
Your Committee would urge this espe- 
cially in regard to those foods of which 
the supply is not especially restricted 
and which should be used in general 
consumption in the place of those 
foods whose supply is limited or which 
must be depended on for special uses. 
Milk and eggs are typical foods whose 
price must be kept within the pur- 
chasing power of all in the commu- 
nity, if a decent standard of health, 


especially among children, is to be 
maintained. In illustration of the 
kind of measures to be adopted, the 
Committee would report three pro- 
posals made to the Food Administrator 
for Illinois by the retail grocers in- 
volving the discontinuance of present 
practices which tend to increase the 
cost of distribution. These are: 

1. That the practice of selling or 
offering for sale any commodity in the 
grocery or meat market line at a price 
which can only be secured by buying 
a certain quantity of other merchan- 
dise be discontinued. 

2. That dealers in food commodi- 
ties be permitted to place reasonable 
limits on the quantity of merchandise 
that can be purchased by individual 
customers. 

3. That the practice of food dealers 
of giving premiums or other gifts with 
the sale of merchandise be discon- 
tinued. 

Your Committee would submit two 
other suggestions: 

a. The time has passed when from 
the standpoint of health there is any- 
thing to be feared from food which has 
been kept in cold storage under right 
conditions. The housekeeper is still 
reluctant to accept the verdict of the 
sanitarian because the food as she re- 
ceives it and perhaps as she treats it 
in her kitchen is often so far from sat- 
isfactory. It would be a service in 
extending the use of the cold storage 
method of preventing waste of food if 
the Committee on Cold Storage would 
consider ways and means of getting 
food from the cold storage warehouse 
to the consumer in better condition, 


Retail 


and also unde rtake campaign oOo! edu 


cation for the housekeeper and cook. 
b The ¢ 
etfort be 


ommiuttee would su 


that an made to establish 


standards for the condemnation of 


There is not only great diver 


the 


foods. 


different standards 


gence in 
ulopted, e. g bob veal. but great con 
fusion between wsthetic and hygiem« 
grounds of condemnation It was 
pointed out to this Association nany 


sSedwick that 
not alto 
the 


war 


years ago by Prof. W. 'T. 
followed 


the methods were 


vether reasonable It seems to 
Committee that the 


demand a study of salvaging the food 


exigencies of 


fullest possible extent 


supply to the 


Report of the American Sugar Refining Com- 


pany. New } 


Phe port of the American Sugar Refining 
( pany for J » October, 1917, on th 
Lith Ss of the suga market l es tne 
rs which ha tr ted to ese 
litions tl sugar 1 h tl gl re 
ld, and presents a brief his of t rts 
le this to tt 1OUS 
tion existing in Ul (Amer irket d gt 
e reported 


Among the new factors which are sa 


rgely created the extraordinar i) ti of the 
sugar market during the past ear and at tl 
resent time the f ost e: Labor troubles 
eastern refineries; the insurrectior Cuba; 
‘ shortage in the domesti heet op +} 
stories of “sugar shortage and “sugar famine 


beer Dl blished in many 


pu newspape rs 


vhich have 
+} 


ountry; the increased consump 


throughout the « 

n in the United States; the recommendatior 
of the Senate Finance Cor 
back on sugar be repealed; and the plans of th 
United Stated Food Administration for supervi 
sion of the sugar industry 


rhe 


has been decreased 1] 


world’s sugar production, we are 


per cent since 


Distribution and 


Marketing 


An CNaIl 


wl it } might he followed may he round 


ple ot one typ 


in recent modifications in the regula 
tions governing the meat inspection of 
the United States wherebv in case of 


+} 


localized lesions the non-atlected parts 


of an animal may be passed for food 
Further illustrations are given in an 
arti le on Prichina in Pork and Nema 
todes in Butter Fish by C. W 
M. D.. in the Journ t 
Medical Association, March 8, 1917 
Marion Tatsor, Chairman 
WINIFRED 
EVERETT S. ELwoopn, 
H 
Dr. ¢ 


st iles 


STUAR 


SHAW, 


HARLES C. KIMBALL. 


I g wa e England and 
e bet t heavil 
Ip] s the 
ly States, s s the « f (Cuba 
ind Ja 
Phe Compa I | ng 
i Spe il i 
g buvers 
ind | st 
The report furthe ik reased 
ynsumpt f suga i States 
show g that terms otf onsumpt'on 
\ sed ik tl firs ‘ ‘ hs 1916, 68 
| s, W n 1917 t tf tl same 
pe vas 76 pounds. This increase may pos 
siblv be attributed to the in ised use of sugar 
is a prest i . 1 result great ised the 
urging of the Government departments 


he report represents an excellent description 
I I I 


of the world’s sugar market before and since the 
declarati n of war fron the ewpoint of t} is 


great company It is a broad and engaging 


problem 


which by the reading changes from a merel 
local and personal inconvenience to a tremet 
dous world engulfing problem 

A. D. Hiller 
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PROBLEMS OF CANNING OPERATIONS. 


Dr 


WiLLarp D. 


i ashington D ( 


t Was 


Hk number of domestic prod 
ucts canned is so great that a 
comprehensive dese ription of 


would necessarily 


canniny processes 


include a large amount of detail and 
would be so voluminous that it would 
have no place in the scope of this re 
port These processes are described in 
considerable detail as applied to com 
mercial canneries in the publications of 
the Bureau of Chemistry of the United 
Agriculture and 


\ssociation, 


States Department of 
of the National ¢ 
Washington. D. ¢ 


IS described 


anners 

Domestic canning 
publications of the 
States Relations Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
the the 
Stations and the Departments of Agri 


publications of Experiment 


culture of several states 


processes con 


In general, canning 
sist of grading for quality, washing, 


peeling, trimming, ete., filling into the 


sealing, processing 


\ good prod 


cans, exhausting, 


sterilizing), and cooling 


uct can be obtained only when high 
grade raw material is emploved and all 
operations are performed quickly and 
efficiently 

Although all of these operations are 
vital to the preparation of a high grade 
product, the sealing of the cans and 
processing of the filled cans are of 
especial importance, since both of these 
operations must he complete to pre- 


vent decomposition The temperature 


BIGELOW, 

America Health Associat October 18, 1917, 
lL). ¢ 

necessary for sterilization varies 


through wide limits according to the 
nature of the product For the de 
struction of microdrganisms, it is well 
that 
necessary for the spore form than for 
(gain, the higher 


the range of the 


known a higher temperature is 
the vegetative form 
the acidity (within 
acidity of foods, for instance), the lower 
the temperature required for sterilizing 
the food 
bacteria do not 
more strongly acid foods as in foods of 


For both of these 


In general, spore-forming 


thrive as well in the 


very low ii idity 
reasons the more strongly acid foods, 
such as tomatoes and the majority of 


fruits, can be sterilized at a lower tem 


perature or in a shorter time than foods 
of lower acidity 

In general foods may be divided into 
three classes, according to the tem- 
perature and time of processing nec 
essary 
tomatoes 


the 


Ist Fruits (ineluding 


which are sterilized at or below 
boiling point of water 

2d. Vegetables which, having very 
low acidity, require a somewhat higher 
than 
ordinarily sterilized at 
of about 240 degrees F., 
pending on the heat conductivity of 
the food 

3d. Meat and fish which, probably 
owing to the difficulty with which they 


conduct heat to the center of the can, 


temperature fruits. They are 
a temperature 


the time de- 
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a slightly higher temperature 


require 
or longer time of ste rilization than the 
majority of vegetables 

t Ol ly he re 
rough vgeneralizatior It 


\ number of 


heets of very low 


classification can 


garded us a 
has many exceptions 
vegetables 


are sterilized at the boiling 


at 
point of water and in domestic canning 
prac tie ally all Ve vetables are CSS d 


the hie at being 


at that 


continued for two ol 


temperature 


three hours) and 


sterilization Is usually complete 


\gain, 


stance, 


fish products as, for in 
sterilized at the 


sardines, are 


te! perature of boiling water 


BACTERIOLOGY OF CANNING 


Tut 


This is a question regarding which 


little is known. Since many of the 
foods, while in the raw state, are in 
contact with the earth, they may be 


When 


we consider the great vanetyv of foods 


contaminated with soil bacteria 
canned, the hacteriology of canning 
may be almost as extensive a study as 
the subject of hac teriology itself 

Most 


killed in the processing of canned foods 


types of microérganisms are 


In some rare cases, microérganisms 
appear to be present which withstand 
the heat of sterilization and, if the cans 
are properly cooled after processing, 
remain quiescent until the can is stored 
in a hot place. Such organisms are 
unusual, but are known to have caused 


When 


the closing of the cans is not perfect, 


spoilage, especially flat sours. 


bacteria sometimes find their way into 
the can, either in the water from the 
cooling tank or subsequently from the 
When a can becomes infected in 
there to be 


alr. 
this 


way, would appear 


scarcely inv limit te t hie riety f 
microdrganisms which may ex 
pected Pract eve Types 
of organisms will appea tI ‘ 
1? thre constituents char of 
the food: for example, if sugars are 


abundant, veasts and other sugar fet 


ments are usually present it proteins 


are prominent and sugars practically 


then digestors prevail if the 
high, 


Organisms may 


abse ni, 
acidity Is resisting 


thrive 


As stated above, no adequate study 
has been given to the subject of the 
bacteriology of canned foods, but the 
matter is receiving attention now at 
the hands of two members of the com 
mittec It is hoped that a compre 


hensive report on this subject may he 
made at an early meeting of this asso 


ciation 
SPOILAGI 


Spoilage in canned foods ts usually, 


perhaps always, due to one of two 


defective sealing of the can 


causes 
or under-sterilization In commercial 
canning, spoilage is usually due to de 
fective sealing of the cans, while in 
domestic canning it is more commonly 
the result of The 


commercial canner understands better 


under-sterilization 


the temperature necessary for steriliza 
tion and is equipped with facilities for 


the high temperatures which give the 


best results with meat products and 
with those vegetables which afford 
more difficulty in sterilization. Spoil- 
age of canned foods is usually made 


evident hy the swelling of the can, 


but when it is due to acid-forming or 


ganisms which do not generate gas, the 


ends of the can remain flat and ihe 
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as a flat 
Bulved ends, however, do not 
If the can 
was sealed without preliminary heating, 
if it was over-filled, or if it 
a highly fruit (especially when 


stored at a relatively high temperature 


product is known technically 
sour 


necessi rily mean spoilage 


contains 


acid 


the ends of the cans may bulge while 
the contents remain sterile. This con- 
dition is most frequently found with 
fruits which rarely spoil when the can 
is tight, 


storage or when stored in a hot place 


but which frequently on long 


have bulged ends because of the hydro- 
the the 
fruit acid on the metal of the container. 
Notwithstanding this fact, a 


end on a can may safely be regarded 


gen venerated by action of 


bulged 


by the consumer as a “warning sign’ 
and such a product should not be re- 
garded as merchantable. This ques- 
tion is discussed in considerable detail 
in Bulletin No. 2 of the National Can 


ners Association. 


Pe IISONS, 


The question of canned foods as a 
possible source of food poisoning has 
received practically no attention at the 
Many state- 
ments regarding the matter have been 


hands of scientific men. 
made in the popular press. Even 
writers on the practice of medicine 
have discussed the subject, but usually 
such discussions are accompanied by 
statements on the technology of the 
industry so greatly at variance with 
existing conditions that they are given 
little credence. 

Owing to the fact that canned foods 
are handled largely by machinery, 
there is not as great chance of their 
being contaminated with pathogenic 
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organisms as if more hand work were 
foods 


which must be prepared by hand are 


employed. Moreover, those 
subsequently processed and, although 
the temperature and time of processing 
in rare instances is insufficient to effect 
complete sterilization, it is always suf- 
ficient to cause the destruction of all 
but the most resistant forms of organ- 
isms. It appears very improbable that 
pathogenic organisms resist even the 
lowest temperatures employed for the 
sterilization of canned foods. 

The thermal death point of most 
producing bacteria lies be- 
and 60 


ten minutes in bouillon; while the re- 


disease 
tween 50 C. when heated for 
sistance would be raised considerably 
due to the concentration of the foods, 
still the time and temperature usually 
employed in processing is far in ex- 
cess of these limits. 

Food poisoning from canned foods, 
if it occurs at all, probably results 
through the infection of leaking cans. 
Usually such food is so badly decom- 
The 


dangers which may exist during the 


posed that it cannot be used. 


initial stages of infection are wholly 
problematical. Fortunately a com- 
prehensive study of this subject has 
been inaugurated by Harvard Medical 
School under the direction of Dr. M. J. 


Rosenau. 


EXAMINATION OF CANNED Foops. 


Owing to the fact that canned foods 
are sterilized and that spoilage in cans 
that reach the consumer is confined to 
leaky cans which are exceedingly un- 
usual, consumers are likely to assume 
that the contents of a can require no 


inspection. This is a mistake. Food 
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should be carefully inspected hy the 
consumer, no matter what its source 
or what the method of its preparation 
When a can of food is 
purchased or when it is taken for use 
from the shelf of the 
should be carefully inspected to note 
the ends of the still 
or flat, as it is known in the 

If the ends are bulged, the 
still be sound. At the 


same time, as stated above, a bulged 


and storage 


consumer, it 
whether can are 
concave 


industry 


contents may 


can should be regarded as a warning 


sign and its contents should not be 
used for food unless first carefully in- 
spec ted. When the can is opened, the 


contents should be removed and in- 
as any other food. 
stated 


small, but intelligent 


spected the same 
The 


above, are 


chances of spoilage, as 
very 
housekeeping demands that all food be 
scrutinized. 

In the popular press, warnings are 
frequently given against storing food 
in the open can after part of the con- 
tents The 


extravagant statements are frequently 


has been removed most 


made on this subject. It is obvious to 
one of any scientific information that 
an open tin can is as suitable for the 
storage of food as a tin receptacle of 
any sort. The amount of tin taken up 
by a food in the one or two days which 
it is possible to store food in an open 
can before it is consumed is very much 
less than the amount taken up from 
the 
canning the product and the time it 
Obvi- 


the closed can between time of 


reaches the consumer's hands. 


ously bacterial spoilage does not occur 


more rapidly in an open can than in a 


glass dish. 


Phe general question of the inspe 
tion of canned foods, appli able to the 
home as well as to the laboratory, has 
been discussed in some detail by one 
member of the committee m 
Industrial and Engineering Chemist 


LOG. Vol page 


LABELING 


immediate need 


Probably the 


d 


most 
In making foods completels 
available to the public is a more ade 
This is a 


quate system of labeling 


matter to which much attention has 


been given, but which is beset by many 
difficulties. It 
to so label a pac kage of food that the 
be his 


subject ever so complete 


is not an easy matter 


consumer information on the 
will get an 
adequate conception of the character 
of the contents It is hard to so label 
a can of that 
reading the label can tell what the corn 
will taste 
like, vet the suitability of the label 
from the standpoint of both the man- 


corn the consumer on 


look like and what it will 


ufacturer and the consumer must be 
gauged by the extent to which it be 
comes “‘the window of the can.” 

The recognition of this need has been 
the 


ning industry and much progress has 


growing for some time in can- 


been made. Labels have already been 
adopted for peas which will make it 
possible for the consumer who takes the 
trouble to inform himself on the sub- 
ject to know quite accurately from the 
label the character of the contents of 
the can. 

With many foods the exact designa- 
tion of such grades will be much more 
difficult than with peas. With some 
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foods, it wall be especially difficult 
Great progress can be ade in this 
way, however, and it is believed that, 
if there is found to be a general de 
mand for such information among con 
sumers, the adoption of classification 


THE BACTERIOLOGY 


American Journal of 


Public Health 


that will make such labeling possible 


in a broad way will be greatly hastened. 


Dr. Wittarp D. BicgELow, Chairman. 
Dr. Cuas. E. 
Dr. E. V. 
Pror. Joun WEINZIRL. 
OF SWELLED CANNED 


SARDINES. 


Witrrip SADLER, M. S« 
Vacdonald Coll ge, P. Ges and Atlantic Biological Station, St. Andrews, N B., 
Canada. 
I Ar | H Ass W D. ¢ 
( er 
INTRODUCTION. alleged cases of food poisoning. The 
: exceptions of which I have knowledge 
NDER_ the auspices of the 


Biological Board of Canada, 


U 


Fisheries. I undertook an investigation 


Department of and 


into the causes of “swelling” 
canned fish in the summer of 1916 
at the Atlantic Biological Station, St. 


Andrews, N. B. 


work was continued in the laboratories 


During the winter the 


at Macdonald College, and in May, 
1917 an “Interim Report” was sub- 
mitted to the Biological Board in 


Ottawa 


thirty pages, will shortly be available 


The Report, occupying some 


for distribution, and a detailed account 
of the investigation thus far will therein 
be found. In the space here allotted 
I can do little more than extract and 
abstract from the interim report. 

In a survey of the literature relating 
to the bacteriology of canned fish, it is 
found with a few exceptions that the 
investigations recorded have been un- 


dertaken in connection with proved and 


are inthe Cannery In- 
dustries by Prescott and Underwood 


“Discoloration in Canned 
Lobsters” Macphail and 
1897); and “A Bacteriological Study 
Obst (1916). Up to 


the present, my work has been confined 


by Bruére 


of Sardines” by 
to swelled canned sardines and possible 
influences affecting the same, and on 
that the of Obst if 


available would be of particular in- 


account work 


terest. Her report has apparently not 
yet been published, and the only refer- 
ence obtainable is an abstract of a 
paper read before the American Society 
of Bacteriologists in 1916. 

From the food-poisoning point of 
view, most valuable researches have 
been published by Auche, Vaughan, 


Savage, Poels, McWeeney and others. 
GENERAL, 


Arrangements were which 


enabled me to visit the canning facto- 


— 
§ 


Bacteriology ot 


New 


made to 


Later, visits 
the large 


ries of Brunswick 


several of 


were 
plants operating in the state of Maine 
I was thus brought into close touch 
with the industry of canning as a com 
ercial undertak ne had exceptional 


opportunities of see ¢ the methods of 


king is venerally adopted, and 
imulated a store of information as a 
result of discussions with the canners 
themselves It was apparent that the 


canneries were pring pally d 


in the packing of sardines, it being 
that 


Brunswick, and the state 


hardly to Say the sar 


dines of New 


necessary 


ol Maine, are small herrings 
| do 


detailed description of the equipment, 


not propose to enter into a 


methods of treatment and system of 
packing the fish, and general procedure 
of the factories engaged in the canned 


The 


must be mentioned is the temperature 


fish industry one point which 


to which, after packing and sealing, 
the The 


common can produced is one weighing 


cans are submitted most 


from 3 to + ounces and the sterilization 


s accomplished by immersion of the 
cans in baths of boiling water for from 
1} to 2 hours, the time varying in the 
respective factories In one or two 
the 


heating for a shorter time under pres 


factories sterilization consists of 


sure at about 225° F 


MeEDIA 


EMPLOYED 


In the early part of the work I pre 
pared and used media from fish concoc 
tions, the ordinary laboratory media, 
and certain special media. Gradually 
the fish media has been eliminated as 
standard laboratory media has proved 


to be quite satisfactory - moreover, the 
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of stu s COl ent 
parisol of strains of bacteria solated 
with those des ved the erature 
s made possible. In the prep 
of med the standard me “ds ‘ 
Ame Public Health Associat 
were ll eneral adhered t excep 
tions be duly noted in my\ report 
All carbohydrates for fermentation 
tests ere prepared separately in 


10) pet cent sol and ste rili ed n 


ition, 


flowing ste; for 15 minutes on three 
SUCCESSIVE davs When required, 
these were pipetted ito the pep 
tone salt solution previously prepared 
in tubes, at such rate as gave 
resulting 1 per cent sugar broth so 


The acid ator of 
Andrade, as adopted by Hollman, was 
used throughout In the 
of litmus milk, the litmus was 


prepared separate ly and added to the 


tion fuchsin indi 
preparation 
ulation 


milk immediately before 


Mleruops 


The procedure followed has largely 
been determined by experience as the 
work has progressed, and | still 
further changes which hi: 
suggested themselves as ad) 
the the bac 
the cans, 


on account of the 


am 
making ive 
antageous. 
solation of teria from 
t plating is unsuccessful 
fish 


sterilized 


dire 
oil in which the 
are packed Phe cans are 
is made, and 
pieces of fish are ind 


lated into tube of liquid d al 


with aleohol., an Ope niny 
oct 
After 


suitable pat ubation, it is a sin ple mat 


ter to withdra \ 


removed 


liquid fron 
il ad 


from 


layer of oil in the tubes. prepare 


usual the 


plates in the 


on ¢ olonies 


plates thus obtamed, comn 
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are streaked on avuar, and t} c work of 


classification begins 


EXAMINATION OF CANS 
lhe cuns have hee obtained either 


yp rsonally or by express 


1. Direct from various canning fac- 
tories in the province of New Bruns 
wick, and in the state of Maine. 


2, From the health department of a 

city in the Maritime Provinces 
Krom retail grocery stores 

Owing to the varieties of “brands” 
of sardines produced by the canning 
factories, the various methods of pack 
ing adopted, and the different sub 
the 


flavor and consistency to the finished 


stances utilized for viving of 


product, it is not possible other than 
in a general way to describe the condi 
tions met with in my examinations. 


Normal Cans 


ance there ts a « omplete absence of any 


In outward appear 
“bulging”: the top and bottom are 
either quite flat or almost lmpercep- 
tibly concave. On shaking, there is no 
“rattle” and 
ment of the 
When opened with the cutter there is 
with little 


other 


scarcely any move 


contents can be heard 
no expulsion of air or gas, 


if any exuding of the oil or 
material used in the process of packing. 
The contents are firm, not macerated, 
this last, 


however, depending to some extent 


and often white in color; 
upon the materials used in the packing. 
The smell is mildly characteristic of 
the fish, qualified by the variety of 
oil or tomato sauce used. There is in 
appearance and odor a complete ab- 


The fish 
saturated to a greater or lesser extent 


sence of putrefaction. are 


with the oil, sauce, or other flavoring 
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agents used, but without losing their 


firm and solid condition. The oil or 
sauce will be seen as a layer over and 
in the interspaces between the indi- 
vidual fish rather than actually within 
the bodies 
Swelled Cans. 
from a slight 


ance to a more pronounced swelling. 


Outwardly the cans 
vary “bulged” appear- 
The top and bottom are forced out as a 
result of the pressure, and present a 
the swell- 


ing becomes greater, the oil or sauce 


decided convex surface. 


will be forced out between the soldered 
parts of the can and in pronounced 
cases the outside surface is greasy and 
wet, and possibly covered with the oil 
Swelled cans, when shaken, 
have a characteristic “rattle” 
count of the extra space within, re- 


When the 


cans are opened, vas is expelled, ac- 


or sauce. 


on ac- 
sulting from the swelling. 


companied in advanced swellings by 
portions of the liquid contents. In 
advanced cases there is a tendency for 
the oil or sauce to pour out over the 


surface of the cans. The condition of 


the contents varies considerably. 
Usually the fish are macerated, dis- 
integrated, and soft, and are inter- 


mixed with the oil or sauce; they have 
lost their entity. The odor is vari- 
able—frequently it is not unpleasant, 
resembling to an accentuated degree 
the natural smell of normal sardines. 
In other instances a pronounced pu- 
trefactive evident. It 
be that the putrefactive odor is present 
at all times and is masked by the spices 
the 
a point which can only be 
after a 


odor is may 


or other ingredients of sauce. 
That is 
definitely pronounced upon 


more extended investigation. 


— 
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BACTERIOLOGICAL Data 

At the time that the interim r port 
was prepared, forty cans of sardines, 
“normal” and “swelled,” had been 
examined. Of the “normal” cans 
many proved to be sterile: from some 
have been isolated spore-forming bac 
teria inactive on fermentable carbohy 
drates: and in no cases have gas pro 
ducing bacteria been found. 

From the swelled cans, eight strains 
of gas-producing bacteria have been 
solated. These eight strains have 
been studied morphologically, biologi 
cally and biochemically; the report 
presents the detailed descriptions and 
tentative classifications 

a. ‘Two strains, liquefying gelatine 
and failing to ferment lactose, are 
tentatively placed as B. vulgaris (Hau- 
ser 1885) Migula 1900 

b. The remaining six strains are 
lactose-fermenting types; they include 
typical and atypical types of the colon 
aérogenes group Escherich), but for 
the present the individual classifica 
tion is not offered 

The gas-producing organisms display 
an unusual degree of resistance to 
decolorization with alcohol in the 
Gram method of staining: when com 
pared, however, with a typical Gram 
positive lactic acid producing organism, 
films made from each of the eight 
strains would be described as Gram 
negative, with the qualification noted 
above. 

The two cultures of the B. vulgaris 
type, cultures 24 and 37, are motile, 


coagulate milk, grow well on artificial 


media, and are facultative anaérobes. 
The thermal death point is 60° C. for 


ten minutes, and the optimum tem- 


perature for growth is 37° ¢ Glucose 
saccharose, mannite, raffinose, ara 
binose, xylose, salicin, glycerin and 


inulin are fermented to acid and 
gas. Both cultures are alkaline to th 
methyl red test, are positive to the 
Voges-Proskauer reaction, and reduc 
nitrates to nitrites. Culture 37 pro 
duces ropiness in all the culture media 
and forms indol: Culture 24 does not 
produce ropiness and does not form 
indol 

The six strains of the lactose-fe1 
menting types, Cultures 26, $82, 34, 35, 
36, 64, show considerable variation 
respectively in many of their charac 
teristics Kach, however, is a faculta 
tive anaérobe and grows particularly 
well at 37° C 
killed under laboratory conditions at 
60° C. for ten minutes: the thermal 


Five of the cultures are 


death point of the remaining culture 
has not yet definitely been determined 
but it is not higher than 70° C. for ten 
minutes \s to their biochemical reac 
tions they vary respectively as to the 
production of indol, the reduction of 
nitrates to nitrites, the Voges-Pros 
kauer reaction and the methyl red 
reaction. Each of the six strains 
ferment to acid and gas the following 
carbohydrates: glucose, lactose, sac 
charose, mannite, arabinose, and xylose 
The action upon the remaining sub- 
stances used is shown in the table on 


the following page. 


EXPERIMENTAL SWELLED CANS 


Having isolated strains of gas-pro- 
ducing bacteria from swelled cans of 
sardines and having determined their 
cultural features and biochemical reac- 


tions, the next step was to attempt the 


22) The 
( 1) \ 
CONTIN ental elling of normal cans 
ulation ith organisms already 
ed | » to the present three of 
e cultures have been used for this 
purpose, one B. rulga type, Culture 
and two arieties of the lon 
( jenes group, ¢ ultures 35 and 64 
Normal cans have heen mo lated with 


thre three cultures respectively, a 
suitable number of controls receiving 
exactly the same treatmet minus the 


inoculation In each case « xy rimental 


‘swellings’ typical in every respect 
have been produced by the inoculation. 
isolated 
to be 


inocula 


he subse quel 


been proved culturally 
those 


have 


with used for 


the 


identical 


have been satisfied 


the 


mitted I have continued the investiga 


Sine interim report was sub- 


tion at St. Andrews and in the labora- 
The Immediate Reaction after Vaccination. 
\ lit 
! i t 
f Int of Jenne 
“A t sudd t flamma 
di g afte 
il The il 
ine a | vo ki mmediate 
wit wenty-f ind sists an 
ireol which quickly fad ‘ forma 
sicle I} iss s that sufh 
lent a dies a still pres S sult of 
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onduc ted 


Nlaedon 


work hi 


ild 


is 


tories Pa | ( ollege 


perimental heen 
and eVvi- 


to 


under commercial conditions, 
dence has been sought with a view 
establishing the source of the organisms 


the of the 


evidence accumulates it 


responsible for “swelling” 


the 


seems likely that the comple tion of this 


Cans 


second phase will provide data such as 


warrant advice to means 


ais 


will 


where hy the trouble may be eliminated. 


I desire to express my indebtedness 
to Dr. A. B. Macallum and to Dr. A. G. 
Huntsman of the Biological Board; 
to Dr. F. ¢ Harrison of Macdonald 
College: to the Maine Inspectors of the 
National Canners Association of Amer- 
and to the proprietors and manag- 
the 


which we were permitted to visit 


ers of various canning factories 


Not! orig 


kor Bibliography see 


inal “Interim Report.” Ottawa, Can. 

the 

va In the I ited 
intibod preser ficient to g in 

mn but none the less the lls | 
in fe more readily than normally 

I} mor upid and atypical “take 

tha | sisting of a larg i 1 anda 

mal sicle at about the fif la 
These a react reall sluable 

and ing the individual’s immunity to 

i higher leve For this reason they are worth 

bservi ording by health officers 


- 


STORAGE—ITS 
BEST UTILIZE 


IR (NK 


COLD 


S THE president of the Ameri 
Association of Refrigera 


an official 


can 

tion and therefore 
spokesman of the refrigerating § in- 
I desire to express the appre 
thanks of the cold 
trehousemen of the country and affil- 
lated business 
lent work of the 
Storage of the American Public Health 
(Association the 


dustry, 


clative 


lines of for the excel 


Committee on Cold 


SECTLIOS ot Com 


prehensive and constructive reports 


hich your committee has presuited 


These deliverances and other similar 


nvestigations have had much to do 


in bringing about a better understand 
ny of the cold storage process and 
allaying the popular pre judice eS 


per lally on the question of the whole 
someness of cold storage produ ts 

in the all 
food 


There is no vreater asset 


subjec t of perishable 
than 


the pre-cooling plant of the producer 


Important 
conservation refrigeration from 
to the family refrigerator of the con 


Through all the 


accumulation, 


sumer process of 


preparation, transpor 


tation, storage and distribution, arti 
ficial refrigeration is a vital necessity 

This has to deal with cold 
storage, however, as or of the chief 
food conservation. It ts 


well to define cold storage 


paper 


agencies of 
in order to 
distinguish period conservation from 


temporary preservation. In the license 


CAPABILITIES 
AND 


Ref) 


storage 


AND HOW 
THEM. 


TO 
EXTEND 
Horne, 


cold 
“A cold 


any 


proclamation of the president, 


storage is defined AS follows 


storage warehouse shall mean 
place artificially or mechanically cooled 
to or below a temperature of 45 degrees 
above zero Fahrenheit. in which food 
produc ts are plac ed and held for thirt, 
The re has hee Th h 


which 


days or thore ts 


confusion in many suggestions 


have been made concerning the use of 
cold storage to save from waste the 
big surplus of fruits and vegetables 
Outside of apples, pears, celery and 


Ith sections potatoes and 


few ol t he se products ean he 


proposition ot USING we 


very 


successfully carried ae storave 


The 


houses and byre wery 


storave 
plants must deal 
with local cond tions ona cooperative 


basis, taking into consideration ten 


perature, insulation and period avail 


able of the house s carrving the product 
arti les will stand the cost 


\\ het he 


whether the 


of storage and cartage, and 


the operators are willing to undertake 
the responsibilities of warehousemen 
under the Warehouse Receipts Act of 
the state The 


world war is demonstrating the cap 


respective present 


abilities of cold storage, its adaptation 


to existing condition and 


economk 
has encouraged a general extension of 
refrigerated warehouse capacity 

It has been said that food will help 
the the truth of this 


win and 


Wal 


—— 

i 


VIII 


statement is becoming more and more 


apparent Qur government has taken 
action wisely in reference to this vital 
problem by enacting the Food Admunis- 


tration Law providing “for the national 


security and defense by encouraging 


the production, conserving the supply, 
ind controlling the distribution of food 
fuel.” It 
remembered that the main aim of the 
Federal Food Act as stated is to 


stimulate production, 


products and should be 
just 
eliminate waste 
ind harmful practices, so that our own 
people and our Allies shall be provided 
with food at 
vetting that the law does not touch the 
producers the small 
We must always keep in mind the 


reasonable cost, not for 


nor retailers. 


danger, menace and disturbing con- 


sequen Cs, if the poorer ( lasses of our 
population are under-fed, under-nour 


ished 


and therefore discontented, if 


not desperate, because of high and 
prohibitive prices. Inevitably this 
condition must lead to social unrest, 


disorder, food riots, and have a ten 
dency to promote a radical propaganda 


of a Food, like 


air and water, is an indispensable neces 


socialistic character 


sity to human life, ard is required con 


tinuously, day in and day out, and 


therefore economic disturbance 


which affects the price of foodstuffs is 
quickly 


and clamor for relief 


any 


reflected in public agitation 
At such times 
the agencies for food distribution must 
either accept reasonable regulation or 
submit to drastic and radical govern- 
ment control. The present economic 
situation must be considered in order 
that the capabilities of cold storage for 
food conservation fully 
utilized but not abused, and for the 


should be 
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f establishing public con- 


purpose 
fidence 

The cold storage warehouses during 
the 


which has heen indispensable, not only 


war have performed a_ service 
in the seasonable distribution of our 
perishable foods, produced in surplus 
quantities throughout the period of 
scant or no production, but as reserve 
reservoirs available as emergency de 
positories for the proper care of our 
foodstuffs accumulated under unusual 
war conditions. The disarrangement 
the extraordinary 
the 


conservation are 


of export business, 
demands of the government and 
food 
conditions which have emphasized the 
the cold 


The vast machinery of perish- 


emphasis on 


essential value of storage 
plants. 
able food 


and distribution requires the fly wheel 


production, accumulation 
cold storage asa stabilizing and stead, 
ing influence 

As an evidence of the present status 
cold 


briefly 


and utilization of storage it is 


interesting to study some of 
the statistics of the industry during 
the war period to visualize the extent 
and importance of the part it Is 
playing these times 


The following figures are compiled 


by the Bureau of Markets, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
with reference to the cold storage 


space in the United States October 1, 
1917: 

Cubic Feet 
78,658,149 


158,051,916 


236,710,065 


Freezing space below 29° F 
( old storage space above 29 F 


Total 
Proposed cold storage spar e cover- 
ing warehouses in course of 


construction 18,795,780 


255,505,845 


Grand Total 


_ 
| 


Cold Storage 


] ld storage s ‘ the 
| te States pack g 
ses amounts to 212,310,299 
P sed additiona icking ses 
1 cold storage | lings in 
yurse of constructior 6,428,010 
Grand total packing house cold 
storage space 218,738,309 
Combined totals cold storage ind 
house bot} present 
ind proposed capacit $74,244,154 


The Bureau of Markets, United 
States Department of Agriculture, is 
furnishing a very valuable service 
in publishing reports showing cold 
storage holdings in the United States 
Up to the present time the figures 
have been furnished voluntarily by the 
trade, and much credit is due the 
Bureau of Markets for the splendid 
work it has been doing in securing 
such general participation in furnishing 
these statistics. It is also noteworthy 
that practically every cold storage 
company in the country responded to 
the invitation to send in their figures. 

Under the new Food Production 
Law the Department has the power to 
require all concerns to report their 
holdings The Bureau of Markets 


began reporting on apples in 1914 


Its apabilities 


Reports on butter cheese, 


meats were begun in 1916 and po 


frozen eggs and pra king stoc] Hutter 


have been added this vear 
expected that reports on fish 
other products will follow 

On all products September 1, 
1,276 establishments are now rep 
with the following number of 
houses reporting on each of the fe 


commodities 


sept. 1 

19] 
Bu 
Pa ‘ 
(Cheese (At 
Eggs 
Frozen egg 148 
Fro 4) 
(ured 
Frozen pot 259 
Dry salt porl ISO 
Sweet pickled por! 
Lard 
Lamb and mutt frozer 149 
Broilers 116 
Roasters 122 
Fowls 124 
lurkeys 127 
Miscellaneous | tr 171 
lotal poultr 220) 
ppl S 


Maximum quantities reported 
this work began are shown by 


follow Ing table 


rting 


low 


since 


the 


Con litic Dat N f Fir \ 
Butter er sept vit 102,845, S22 
Pacl g stock butter Sept Sz 2 496 054 
Cheese Ame il ™ 776,098,428 | 
Eggs sept 6,425,810 
Frozen eggs Sept Lol 148 17,008,575 Il 
Frozen wel 1O17 ron 189.1 8953 
Cured beef \ug 1917 $1,557,780 
Frozen pork \ug 1917 ; 93,684,410 | 
Dry salt pork March, 1917 + 4 246,191,182 lbs 
Sweet pickled pork Jul 1917 {98,380,922 lb 
Lard Aug., 1917 $56 109,528,373 Ibs 
Lamb and Feb., 1917 114 5,800,457 Ibs 
Broilers June, 1917 10) 4,247,122 lbs 
Roasters May 1917 122 6.356.370 Ibs 
Fowls Ma 1917 6,341,474 Ibs 
Turkeys July, 1917 117 3.743.868 Ibs 
Miscellaneous poultry May 1917 164 $5,340,626 Ibs 
Total poultry June, 1917 179 54,834,191 Ibs 
Apples Dex 1915 52 5,435,211 bbls 
4.299.666 bbls. and 3.406.635 bxs 


| 

l, 
| L917 
138 

) 
$15 
154 
126 
139 
l 
| 
| 


The 


Phe above figures clearly indicate the 
cold 


storave industry 1th food conservation 


Importance and scope of the 


Mr. I. C. Franklin, the capable rep 
resentative of the Bureau of Markets, 
in charge of the cold storage work, 
in an address delivered before the 


Exchange at 
in May, 1917, 
cold 


warehouses on 


k 
Kentuc ky 
that the 


products in 


National Live 
ille, 


estimated 


Louis 
value of 
storage 
1 of this year, amounted to 
should be 


hered, however, that this estimate was 


January 
It remem 
at the time when stocks are at 
that the 


made 
articles 
butter. 


a low pont and 


covered were only apples, 


cheese, eggs, meat and lard 


\s a 


herewith 


interest I 
foodstuffs 


matter of desire to 
the held in 


cold storage in Canada on September 


rive 


1 of this vear. It will be seen that 
the figures run much smaller than in 
the United States 
Eyys 14,948,540 dozen 498,285 cases 
Rutter 20480 800 
one 19.608. 704 
Neat 
Fish 15.546.732 Ibs 
Fow!l 1.844.207 

There has been a change in the 


public attitude towards ( old storage it 


the past few years You now hear 
much less than formerly concerning 
the cold storage process heing un 


sanitary or injurious to the public 


health All 


that when the products are in 


authorities and experts 


ayree 
proper condition when placed in cold 
storage, they will come out in the same 
way. There is now no question about 
the soundness and wholesomeness of 

\ more general 


cold 


cold storage products 


acceptance of the necessity of 
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storage Is very apparent, but there 
has been much discussion concerning 
some of the questionable practices, 
especially in war time, in connection 
food 
The 


public do not discriminate when they 


with injurious speculation on 


products carried in cold storage. 
cases of large 


extreme spec- 


hear of 
ulative profits made on certain limited 
quantities of foodstuffs, and at once 
that 


rather 


conclude this is a regular con- 
unusual 
that 


materially 


than a 
It is often thought 


dition very 
occurrence 
cold 


increase the cost of food, when it really 


adds to the 


storage operates to 


volume and lowers the 
average price 

The most important piece of legisla- 
tion in reference to food matters ts, of 
the United States Food 
Administration This is a war 


t is quite possible that 


course, new 


Law 


measure, but 
many of its provisions may survive the 
war and become part of the permanent 
law in regard to food In general, 
the Food affects 


the cold storage industry in two quite 


Administration Law 
opposite directions In the first place 
its purpose is to encourage production, 
prevent waste and conserve the food 
supply This is the precise and exact 
function of cold storage and there is no 
better 


with 


agency in existence to do this 
regard to our perishable food 


products. It is at this point that the 


greatest 


industry can render its 
service to the 
and our Allies. The Food Administra- 


tion, under the theory of the law and 


storage 


government 


by its propaganda, has insistently 
urged the people to produce, produce, 


While in the the 
small gardens, in the raising of fruits 


produce. case of 


Cold Storage 


and vegetables, the family may “eat 


what they 


ean't” 


they and can what 


the 


produced as art les of « ommerce, 


can 

great staple perishable 
such as poultry, butter, eggs, fish, meat, 
dried the like, 


preserved and carried over 


green and fruit and 
must be 
through the winter under refrigeration 
The winter season and its food supply 
We 


t said that whether or not our enemy 


can continue to withstand the attack 


is the great test of the war hear 


of the Allies depends upon his ability 


to feed his soldiers and population 
through the winter of 1918, even if he 
survives the approaching cold season 
It is also true of our own country that 
food the 


determine the question of the health 


conditions in winter will 
and contentment of the people at home 
and the fighting morale of our troops 
The 


structive work, therefore, that the food 


abroad vreatest piece of con 


industries can do is to encourage 


production in every possible way and 


then conserve the surplus for dis 
tribution throughout the non-produ 
cive months of the year. But this 


must be done at the least possible cost 
to the There 


must be no profiteering here, but only 


ultimate consumer 
reasonable and legitimate charges and 
profits based on the service rendered 
in the handling of these foods 
of the 


laws due to war conditions by reason 


Because 
disarrangement of economic 
of abnormal demand and inadequate 
supply and to prevent injurious specu 
lation, manipulation and taking ad- 
vantage of the world calamity for 
excessive gain, the law, in addition to 


its constructive side, expressly 


pro- 


Its Capabilities 


hibits hoarding. unfair and wasteful 

practices and injurious speculation 
The Food Administration Act in 

defining hoarding expressl\ excepts 


the legitimate and reasonable « aurrving 
cold 


The language of the law in 


of seasonable food products in 
storage 
this respect is as follows 

“Necessities shall be 
hoarded the 
Act 


ranged 


ce emed to he 


within meaning of this 


when held, contracted for or ar 
for by any manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer or other dealer in 
a quantity in excess of the reasonable 
lor 


his business 


requirements of use 
or sale by him for a reasonable ti 
reasonably re yurred t eh) rece 
produced sur plu wantitre I 
ably throu yh f the pe ant 


oreduction.” 

The last phrase quoted was Inserted 
in the bill by the Committee on Agri 
culture of the House of Representatives 
as the result of the suggestion of such 
an amendment made by the speaker at 
the hearings on the bill his action 
and the invitation to have the Ameri 
Association of 
other cold storage interests participate 
in the Food Administration 
the desire of 


those to whom the execution of the law 


can Refrigeration and 


activities 


( ongress and 


indicate 


has been committed to recognize 
and safeguard the legitimate function 
of the cold storage 


The cold storage industry, like many 


business 


other lines of business, quickly re- 
sponded to the invitation to codperate 
with the government in the matter of 


food 
offered their services to Mr 


formally 
Herbert 


Hoover for service in whatever capac 


administration and 


ity might be desired. Such coépera 


= 
— 
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tion is now being rendered on the 
basis of primal duty and responsibility 
to the government, but the 
purpose of interpreting the industry 
from the practical standpoimt to the 
Food Administration 

The public cold storage industry is 
the 


handling and distribution of food, and 


also for 


a semi-public utility agency in 
therefore any proper and wise govern- 
mental regulation, especially in war 
times, is most welcome. In no other 
way can public confidence be so readily 
secured, the largest utilization of cold 
storage facilities be made available, 
and the possibility of unfair practices 
abuses eliminated. The general 
purpose of the Food 
Act is to provide that our food prod 
ucts shall pass from the producer to 
the 


possible without unnecessary specula 


and 
Administration 


consumer in as direct a line as 
tive operations, but with proper and 


adequate compensation for services 
rendered in the distributing processes. 
The President of the United States 
has just issued a proclamation under 
the license clause of the law decreeing 
that the handling of 
certain commodities shall be licensed 
November 1, 1917. 
who handle the stipulated food prod- 
the 


foods usually carried in cold storage in- 


and dealing in 
This includes all 


ucts which embrace perishable 


cluding the manufacturer, dealer, com- 


cold 


storage warehouseman, but excluding 


mission merchant, broker and 
the producer and the retailer doing a 
business of less than $100,000 per year. 
It is encumbent upon all who come 
under the requirement to apply at once 
for a license for such operations and 


products as their business demands. 
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Under the license the cold storage 


warehousemen will be required to 


subscribe to and obey the general 
rules and regulations which will be 


promulgated and which will apply to 
alike. In addition 


will be special rules applicable to ware- 


all licenses there 
housemen just as there may be special 
regulations for the other agencies of 
The 


special rules under consideration for 


food distribution not exempted. 


cold storage warehousemen are for the 


purpose of carrying out the purpose 


and intent of the law both with 
regard to the warehouses and the 


products stored therein, to promote 
uniformity of regulation and standardi- 
zation of practices, and to provide 


for such reports of holding, storage 
space and the like as may be required 
to the 


above the warehousemen will probably 


from time to time. Pursuant 


be required to classify as either a 
public cold storage warehouseman, a 
private cold storage warehouseman or 
a combined public and private cold 
warehouseman, according to 
The cold 


warehousemen cannot own or 


storage 


definitions given. public 
storage 
deal in food products stored directly 
or indirectly, and the other two classes 
of warehousemen must carry a license 
for their merchandizing operations. 
The 


warehouseman must indicate his dual 


combined public and _ private 


capacity on all warehouse receipts 
issued. 

Licensed warehouses doubtless will 
be asked to file their schedule of rates 
subject to change on notice, but will 
make rebates or 


not be allowed to 


discriminatory allowances. Loans on 


commodities to be licensed either made 


| 


Cold Storage 


directly or indirectly probably will be 
limited to a maximum of 70 per cent 
of the market value of the product on 
the date of the all 
rdvanced charges. 

It is likely that all 
will be required to mark certain prod 
their the 


loan including 


warehousemen 


ucts on containers with 


date of receipt and delivery, the name 


and location of the cold storage ware 
the “Cold 
prohibited from 


house and with words 
and be 
food 


unfit for human consumption. 


Storage,” 
receiving products apparently 

The Advisory Committee, officially 
representing the cold storage industries 
of the country, have approved of the 
the 


specific requirements of the rules under 


policy of regulation and also 
consideration, and believes that, when 
the matter has been finally determined 
upon, the entire industry and _ their 
patrons will cheerfully coéperate and 
assist in making effective the rules and 
regulations to be promulgated by the 
President. 

that 


the world and our country are passing 


There are many who believe 
through a re-making process and that 
after the war is over we shall enter 
a better day. It 
possible that 


of the 


is altogether 
the 


regulation of 


upon 
many of features 


governmental 
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our food products imposed as a War 


measure may be found to be most 
desirable as a permanent part In the 
economic life of the nation We now 


have an unusual opportunity to serve 
the nat.on, correct dangerous tenden 
cles and practices and establish the busi- 
ness of food distribution on a higher 
basis and under better standards 
When the war is over our nation will 
the 


national foree for 


be in forefront as a great inter 


reconstructed civil 


zation. Commerce and business will 
have no little part to play in this 
process of rebuilding for the future 
generations. Food distribution and 
conservation will necessarily have an 
increasingly important place in the 
new structure Let us hope that as 
a result of this war we shall have 


established not only political democ 
but also industrial and commer 
the 


a representative form 


racy 
cial demo racy as well, in which 
people through 
of government shall wisely control all 
essential activities in the interests of 
equality, liberty, justice and progress. 
If this shall be accomplished autocra Y> 
militarism and organized frightfulness 


will be 
hand, and on the other the extreme of 


abolished forever on the one 


radicalism and socialism made im- 


possible in cur beloved land. 


~~ 


MILK STANDARDsS. 


Dr. C 


NorvTuH, 


New York ¢ ity 


begs to report “as 


HE 
follows 


1. Resolved that ** All milk should 


be classified by dividing it into three grades 


Committe 


whi h shall be designated by the letters of 


the alphabet.” The requirements for the 


three grades should be as follows 
Grave A 
2. Raw Milk Milk of this class should 


come from cows free from disease as deter- 


mined by tuberculin tests and physical 


examinations by a qualified veterinarian, 


should be 


employees free from disease as determined 


and produced and handled by 
by medical inspection of a qualified physi 


clan, under sanitary conditions, such that 
the bacterial count does not exceed 10,000 
per cubic centimeter at the time of delivery 
to the consumer. It is recommended that 
dairies from which this supply ts obtained 
score at the United 
Bureau of Animal Industry score card 


8. Pasteurized Milk Milk of this class 


should come from cows free from disease 


least SO oon States 


as determined by physical examinations by 
a qualified veterinarian, and be produced 
handled 
that the no time 
exceeds 200,000 per cubic centimeter. All 
milk of this class should be pasteurized 


under official supervision, and the bacterial 


and under sanitary conditions, 


such bacteria count at 


count should not exceed 10,000 per cubie 
centimeter at the time of delivery to the 
consumer. It is recommended that dairies 
from which this supply is obtained score at 
least 65 on the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry score card. 


B. 
4. Milk of this class should come from 


cows free from disease as determined by 


GRADE 


\ n Pul H th Assoriat 


physical examinations, of which one each 


vear be by a qualified veterinarian, and 


should handled 


sanitary conditions, such that the bacteria 


be produced and under 


exceeds 1.000.000 
All milk of 


should be pasteurized under official super- 


count at no time per 


cubic centimeter this class 
vision, and the bacterial count should not 
exceed 50,000 per cubic centimeter when 
delivered to the consumer. 

It is recommended that dairies produc- 
ing Grade B milk should 


that the health departments or the con- 


be scored, and 


trolling departments, whatever they may 


be, strive to bring these sources up as 


rapidly as possible. 
Grave C. 


5. Milk of this class should come from 
cows free from disease, as determined by 
physical examinations, and should include 
all milk that is produced under conditions 
such that the bacterial count is in excess of 
1,000,000 per cubic centimeter. 

All milk of this class should be pasteur- 
ized, or heated to a higher temperature, 
and should contain less than 50,000 bac- 
teria per cubic centimeter when delivered 
to the consumer 

6. Whenever any large city or commu- 
nity finds it necessary, on account of the 
length of haul or other peculiar conditions, 
milk, its sale 


should be surrounded by safeguards such 


to allow the sale of Grade C 


as to insure the restriction of its use to 


cooking and manufacturing purposes. 


C. E. Norrnu, Chairman. 
Jas. S. NEFF, 
A. D. MeEtvin. 

October 17, 1917. 
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UNIFORM STATISTICS OF MENTAL DISEASES. 


Horatio M. Pottock, Pr. D.., 


First Lieutenant, Sanitary Corps, U.S. A. 


HE greatest achievement of — the t prepares the wav for another storv that 
present age is the triumph of is not so complimentary to our age and 
science over disease and death race This other storv has to do with 
During the thirty-vear period from 1885 mental diseases—diseases whi are still 
1915, the eivilized world made more practically unknown except to specialists 
progress in eliminating disease and banish but which from the standpoint of eco 
g death than it had made in the preceding nomics and social welfare are vastly more 
thousand vears his great gain was thi Important than many well-know1 phvsical 
rect result of many important scientifi diseases 
scoveries and achievements, which in Fake dementia pracox, for example. 
arose from intensive study of the na Although many intelligent people have 
re and causes of disease and the condi never heard the term, there are probably 
ns of health. It was a_ transcendent 200,000 cases of dementia pracox in thy 
lav in human history when the conclusion United States at the present time, mor 
vas reached that an epidemic is evidence, than half of which are in institutions 
ot of the wrath and vengeance of God, New York State alone has 20,000 cases con 
it of the ignorance and neglect of man: tinuously in its State Hospitals and is 
vhen the scientist opened God's great book maintaining them at an approximate ex 
f nature to read therefrom the laws of pense of $6,000,000 a veat This is more 
ealth and disease, and of life and death, than is paid by the state for the care even 
nd found written therein in blazing letters of the tuberculous. Dementia  pracox 
lo him that knoweth and obeveth these is believed by many to be preventable, but 
aws shall be given health, long life, and a practically no steps are being taken to 
blessed posterity but to him that hark prevent it. Likewise many other forms of 
eneth not to these words shall come sor mental disease could doubtless be pre 
row and shortened davs, and his race shall vented, but no progress can be made in 
disappear from the face of the earth. preventing disease, especially mental dis 
Following this injunction, we have been ease, until its nature is known and the im 
earning the mysteries of the great plagues portance of action reaches the conscious 
that so terrorized our forefathers, and as ness of the common people 
we lighted the torch of science, the plagues The definite facts we now have con 
disappeared The bubonic plague, cholera, cerning mental diseases in the United 
vellow fever, and smallpox are now but States as a whole are verv meager and do 
memories of their former ghastliness, not form an adequate basis of approach for 
while typhoid fever, malaria, diphtheria, the great work of prevention that must 
pneumonia, and even tuberculosis are soon begin Wi know approximate! 
gradually melting awav as the torch be how many people suffering from mental 
comes brighter disease are housed in institutions in thus 
This reference to the triumph of science country but we have no general statis 
over disease and death is an old story, but tics concerning the diagnosis of these 
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cases or the cause of their mental break- 
The statistics prepared in insti- 


different 


dow 


tutions for the insane in states 
cannot be combined or compared, because 
they were not compiled in the same way or 
on the same basis. It is likewise impossible 
to compare statistics of mental disease in 
in other countries. 
old legend that 


our hospitals for the insane are filled prin 


this country with those 


It is not strange that the 


cipally with farmers’ wives who become 


deranged from lonesomeness still persists. 
It is not that the 


advocate is still able to state to believing 


strange anti-cigarette 
hearers that a large percentage of insanity 
coffin- 


that prohibi 


is due to indulgence in so-called 


tacks.” It is not 


tionist 


strange 


orators of the rabid sort are still 
able to convince their audiences that the 
“bulk of insanity” 
“cup that cheers and also 


wi rk 


obtain ac 


is due to drinking too 
deep from the 
If those in the 
of treating the 
data 


throughout the country, 


inebriates.” actual 
insane cannot 
curate concerning mental diseases 
how can the gen 
eral public be expected to know whether 
current statements are correct or not? 
Important steps in the right direction, 


The 


Association, at its 


however, are being taken American 
Medico-Psvchological 
meeting in New York in May last, adopted 
diseases and a 


a classification of mental 


series of forms for uniform statistical re- 
that 


most of the superintendents of institutions 


Association comprises 


ports \s 
for the insane in the country, the action 
taken has large significance \ standing 
committee on statistics was appointed, and 
an effort will be made to secure the adop- 
tion of the Association's classification by 
When this 
is done, the way will be clear for the col- 
lection of statistics of 


mental diseases, hitherto an impossibility 


federal and state authorities. 


uniform national 


The compilation of these statistics will 


ultimately be a governmental function, but 
for a time at least it is believed that the 
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work can best be done by the American 
Medic 0 hological 
operation with the 
for Mental Hygiene. 
That 


diseases ure 


Association in co- 
National Committee 
such uniform statistics of mental 


within the range of practi- 
cability is shown by the experience of New 
York State during the past twelve vears 
In 1905 a 


diseases was adopted by the state hospi- 


new classification of mental 
tals, and in 1908 the Commission in Lun- 
acy appointed a statistician and required 
the hospitals to submit statistical cards 
giving data concerning each case admitted, 
re-admitted, discharged, or deceased. 
From such cards yearly statistical reports 
have been prepared and the cards have 
filed 


number, and psi chosis 


been according to identification, 
The Commission 
now has a file of uniform cards of about 
first 


lection of 


admissions—the largest col- 
data 


mental diseases in the world 


50.000 
concerning 
Its Bureau 


of Statistics is now able to study the sep- 


svstemati 


arate mental diseases and has enough 


cases to form the basis of safe statistical 
made throw 


conclusions. Studies already 


considerable light on many perplexing 


problems and answer definitely many 
important questions that otherwise would 
remain unanswered. 

The success of New York’s pioneer work 
in collecting statistics of mental diseases 


led the Medico Psychologi al 
Association to take the steps in the same 


\merican 


direction already indicated. 
The established 


neurology, psychiatry, 


recently division of 


and psychology 
in the United States Army has adopted a 
similar method and will use the Associa- 
tion’s classification in reporting the psy- 
chiatric examinations of the troops now 


being organized for service in Europe. 
The statistics compiled from these reports 
will throw light on the prevalence of nerv- 
ous and mental diseases and defects among 


the voung men of the country and will 
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w the extent to which these diseases $350.000.000 Is it anv wonder that t sé 
elop during arm Already ol s ormit t the 
oug! has been done to demonstrat of mental diseases should advocat that 
he necessitv of sorting out the mentally thu be studied every pos 
fit betTore sending an army into the held the iborat the hospit t 
lt is signincant that wi tiv ate ol and that the results of suct! stud iM sO 
I sical disease and of mortal is been report 1 that the may be mad avauable 
teadu declining, the rate of insanit is to all Workers the field, to the end that 
pparentiv been mounting Ips ird \l the menta eaith of our p ypli ma " 
ad\ the n umber of hospital beds oct pied made more secure () hen the fact 
the insane exceeds the total number of concel t st i outcome 
ospital beds for general pl sical diseases of the ious menta liseases are tull 
all kinds in the Lnited States The known stia ve be able to solve success! 
tal vearly economic loss to our nation the D ind pre 
it of insanit Is ow more in t 
RECENT VITAL STATISTICS LEGISLATION 
“ROM legislative standpoint i i 
toda p mat bette! Lp | ipbstract i ent 
than ever before the history of the I ted o t é portant act it ti 
States Illinois and Oklahoma are 1 a the regist | ol rthis i deat 
sition for the first time to se e com 
ete registratio and a number of othet \ NSA 
tates have mace ramendments whic! \ la pr I 
ould result proved registration registratio und marriage registratio 
lowa has taken what is belli ved to be a which fee re hig sad { the Ip 
I uckward step in the enactment ot a law port of the ta tatist | 
iich the commiuttee feels cannot be effec modeled aft I Kansas la 
tive So. we mav sav that there has beer 
a gain of two in portant states compared ‘ a 
with a possible loss of on Lhe ‘ lat or tl ear has pra 
The committee sent a questionnaire to tically rewntt ( ( il statistics 
the officials of every state asking informa law, amend ( 
tion relative to vital statistics legislation, sections These amend t cticall 
the approximat number of birth and death bring the law tot f the 
certificates registered, and the amount of law Probably t t t ti t 
expenditures, with the hope of securing of the Calif 
SOLM« dea of the average cost ol maintain fil certiti 1 | cl si at 
ing a statistical bureau; the appropriations, thirty-six ho ft f t 
however, are SO diverse, covering excel | ) 
salaries only, some including rent, printing, direct 1 ere a reasonal 


etc.. that it seemed inadvisable to attempt time |! é ed for filing The ne 
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wt practical al 1 se t d will make 
fi Dbetterr ts 


While Illinois enacted a model vital 


tatistics Taw 1915, the legislature failed 
Oo mal ff nt p to put it into 
{ perat i | emained ior 
islature of 1917 to provide for the 


ization and moder ation of the 
health service Under this 


IS mace a 


entire publi 


w organization vital statisti 


defi ite division ol thre work of thre depart 
ment. and there can be question that, 
given efficient administration, [linois wall 


have for the first time complete registration 


low \ 


Vital statistics in lowa been 


nave 


satisfactory, and it is to tn deplored that 
the Thirty seventh General Assembly 
which closed its session April of this 


vear. was so badlv advised as to enact a 


new law for the registration of vital statis- 


tics which does not include anv of the essen 


tials of the model law, and which the com- 
mittee feels is not only utterly inadequate 
but a real backward step for it will prob- 
ably have to be proven that the law will 
not accomplish results expected before the 
legislature will consent to its repeal and 
the enactment of a model law This may 
take many years and makes the hope of 
at least that much 


Iowa is an important state 


national vital statistics 
further away. 
of two 


and the 


and orm million people, 
fact that it 


recognition the 


quarter 


can hardly hope to 


secure Registration 
Area under this law is unfortunate 

The law, Session 
Laws of 1917, provides in that 
the secretary of the State Board of Health 
shall be the state addi- 


tional salary 


which is chapte r 326, 
Section 1 


registrar without 


Section 2 provides that the undertaker 
or person in charge of any burial shall make 
a death certificate in duplicate and shall 
himself), the 


issue burial 


permit to 
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to the state 
5th of the fol- 


lowing month, the duplicate together with 


| certificate to be sent 


registrar on or before the 
the pe rmit to be delivered to the person in 


charge of the cemetery It will be ob- 
served that there is no local supervision of 
deaths or interments, no one is paid for 
the undertaker is not required 
to file 
knows 


and the small appro 


Supe ry 


to report if he has no certificates 
does not noe one 


about it, 


and if he report 
anything 
priations to the state department preclude 
the possibility of maintaining an adequate 
Inspec tion service 

section 


provides that the state regis- 


trar shall furnish all blanks, et 


Section 4 provides that the state regis- 
trar is required to furnish annually to the 
clerk of the district court certified tran- 


scripts of the original certificates for the 
record, 


States Bu- 


maintaining a county 
nited 


reau of the Census shall have access to the 


purpose of 


and provides that the 


records for the purpose of trans« ription. 
Section 5 provides that the clerk of the 
district court shall be the 


for birth registration. 


county registrar 

Section 6 provides that the physician or 
midwife in attendance on a birth shall file 
with the clerk 


of the district court within ten davs 


a certificate (standard form 


Sec tion q provides for a record book to 
be kept by the clerk, ete 


certificates sent monthly to the state regis- 


, and the original 


trar, and in case no certificates are filed he 
shall so report, and also provides for the 
care of the records with the state registrar. 
Section 8 provides that the state registrar 
shall furnish birth registration blanks. 
makes 


three thousand dollars annually for carry- 


Section 9 an appropriation of 
ing on the work. 

Section 10 provides for the local record 
of marriages and divorces and an annual 
report of same to the state registrar. 

Section 11 provides for certified copies 


of records. 


=n 
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section 12 Is a general penait CLAUSE being t i 

providing fines of S5.00 to S1LOO.00 oF m maider 

prisonment of ot tha t! { omitted | 

fry lation of pre the \ as thy ecease 
Section 13 fixes the time f e law t wit ' s fas , 

o into effect as Ja 91S serk i ‘ 
Section 14 is a general repeal sect of inheritance by descent. Under aggres 


NIARYLAN sive ar . Oklahs 


tain compl 
eeveral changes ta statistics ] 1 19 
law of Maryland were made by the legis 
lature of this vear. but none of them ar Ore 
organic, many being minor changes ha 
to do with the administration of the law the al ct . s la of Or: f 
Possibly the most interesting chang thet place 
the provision for the payment of a fee to . nulatic ~e 
the local registrar for the issuance of a health offic s the local registre shall 
burial permit for bodies shipped in from receive no additional remuneratioc Phe 
outside the stat lor interment this 1s law also ame ls the section which specifies 
inusual the items of the standard certificate of 
NEBRASKA birth and omits the name of the father: the 
Nebraska passed an amendment having exact purpose of this change ts not cl 
to do largely with sub-registrars, but whi h 
will not in any way aid in securing better PEXas 
returns, complete returns being impossible By amendment Texas adopts the stand- 
inder the existing general law. ard birth and death certificate, and makes 
some minor changes the la which on 
here was enacted legislation giving its administration more effective 
the State Commissioner of Health author- rhe following states made no ret = ' 
ty to divide primary registration districts the inquiry from the committee: Colorado. 
where it seemed advisable so to do; also, Noy Mexico, Pennsylvania, Utah. Idaho. 
providing that state institutions should Illinois and Nevada. Of these states. hov 
constitute primary registration districts: ever, the Session Laws were examined for 
also, new legislation providing for a fee of New Mexi Utah. Idaho and Nevada 
twenty-five cents to local registrars for she oth, state GSeasion Laws mot he 
issuance of a burial permit availahle.* 
OKLAHOMA Respectfully submitted 


Oklahoma passed a model vital statis Cyarves V. Cuapry. M. D.. Chairma 
tics law which seems to be effective and W. C. Woopwarp. M. D 
without any untoward features The W. J. V. Deacon. M. D 
items required in the standard certificate 


of death and birth are specif d in the law, 


the only change from the standard form 
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DISPOSAL OF GARBAGE BY HOG FEEDING 


Che Food Administration has done most wisely in urging the utilization of 


garbage by hog feeding. Greater value can be obtained from garbage in this 
way than in any other. The outlay for the plant is small as compared with 
reduction works and incinerators and depreciation is small. In fact the land on 
which hogs are fed appreciates 1D value Incineration is expensive and wasteful 
and is going out of favor. Reduction is more rational, but is not so economical 
as hog raising Reduction is too expensive for small cities, but hog feeding can 


easily be undertaken by such 

The reason that hogs have not been used more for garbage disposal is because 
this has been so frowned on by health officials. Because the average hog farm 
smells bad the average health officer thought it must be a menace to health. 
Fortunately the bugaboo of bad odors is fast disappearing. Of course nuisances 
of this kind should be reduced to a minimum, but it is a question whether any- 
thing is gained by substituting a city garbage works for a country hog farm. It is 
also alleged that garbage-fed pork is of poor quality and carries disease, especially 
tuberculosis. The report of the recent conference on garbage feeding, called by 
the United States Food Administration, shows that such pork is equal in quality 
and value to corn fed pork. As to infection with tuberculosis and trichinosis, it 
is of little moment, as meat is cooked before eating, but as a matter of fact there 
is no excess of these diseases in garbage-fed animals 

If health officers would encourage better methods, the nuisance from garbage 
feeding could be reduced to a permissible minimum and much money could be 
saved our cities which could be used for baby nurses and venereal clinics and so 
really save lives and prevent sickness. At the conference above mentioned agri- 
cultural officials and practical feeders discussed such matters as breeds, housing, 
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methods of feeding, protec tion against disease noc fion and otherwise 
the prevention ot nuisance It is hoped that this is the beginning of an earnest 
scientific study of this problem ( \. ¢ 


PHE CAMPAIGN AGAINST VENEREAL DISEASE 


{ pon four distinct lines of advance, the campaig! against venereal disease S 
proceeding, which, opened by the Surgeons (ceneral of the Army and Navy, Is 
now ac tively reinforced hy the Public Health Service, the Red Cross, state he altl 
departments, state councils of defense, governors, mayors, and other city officials 
and agencies One main line of advance is that of publi healt} The objective 
is the control of these diseases as other communicable diseases are col trolled 
the rationale being, first find vour case, then cure it Hence. a svstem of report 
ing cases 1s being adopted, or where already existing is being enforced: twenty 
one states now have regulations to this end (n interesting feature of several 
of the report blanks in use is the “warning” te be detached by the pli 
sician and given to his patient This warning contains a brief b mistakably 
clear explanation of the dangers of venereal diseases, and a statement of the law 
concerning anyone infected therewith (nother important publi health 
measure being put into prae tice is the examination ol prisoners now in detentiol 
and of SUSPICIOUS Cases as thes pass through the court 

\ second line of vigorous advance is a civic responsibility concerning prostil 
tion Not regulation, not segregation, is the accepted policy of this time: noth 
less than a strict re pression ‘In this emergency, stated the mavor of one city 
to his council. “I think we are justified in going to the very limit of the law, pet 
haps even a little bit bevond 

And again. because this movement, although begun as a war measure, is ol 
profound social significance, its prac tical economi asper ts are being attentive ly 
considered If as an indication of civie standards of righteousness, prostitutiol 
is to be permanently done away; if as a public health measure the chief carriers 
of venereal diseases are to be detected and cured, then prostitutes must he cor 
sidered from a new angle not as outlaws, to be shipped els vhere sau is 


possible, but as members of the community. to he dealt with bv the communits 


If they are dangerous members. iis feeble minded prostil ites undo btedty re 
provision must be made for their permanent isolation No less dangerous 1s the 
psychopathic individual who is too clever to b easily 0 ertaken by the law. hut 
who may be detected when she comes to a clinic for treatment For her ten 
porary isolation and medical care must be provided No less immedtate, pet 


haps even more difficult. is the necessity for giving a tair opportunity tot c 
who, under new influences, forms the desire to earn a ele in living Where she 1s 
allowed to live. what social life is open to her, what occupation and vhat pin’ she 


n secure, these are vital questions inseparable irom publi health that are 


ca 
heing faced by divisions of so¢ ial service in the bureaus of venereal disease now 
established in six state departments of health 
Since failure at any one ol these points can only result in reopening the whole 
question again, civic, economic, and medical, the program is being based upon 
legislative as well as educational measures. The common agreement of various 
communities on this subject must be expressed in proper terms and must cat 
the proper authority for fulfillment. Such formulation and authority now exist, 
as has been said, in twenty-one states It is but fitting that the country vhose 
| infections in soldiers 


military and naval regulations for the control of venerea 
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and sailors are riow the strictest of any in the world should enforce, through its 
civilian population, the proved source of danger, adequate laws to the same end, 
based on scientific truth, social insight, and civic ideals G. S. 


BREVITY, THE SOUL OF WIT 
Phe following clipping was taken from a recent issue of The Surrey 


Have vou had a thought that’s happy? 
Boil it down 
Make it short and crisp and snappy 
Boil it down. 
When your mind its gold has minted, 
Down the page your pen has sprinted, 
If you want vour effort printed, 
Boil it down. 


Many a valuable printed message has been lost to the scientific world because 
it was hidden in a maze of words that few could and would penetrate 

Phe verbose author is unfair to the reader because he wastes time and oppor- 
tunity to get the most from reading: he is unfair to the scientific journal because 
he wastes expensive space, and makes the journal unattractive; he is unfair to 
other authors, because he crowds out their contributions; finally, he is unfair to 
his own writings because he makes them unwelcome 

(n article that is three times too long may be only one-ninth as acceptable as 
the same arti le properly condensed, lor probably only one-third as many people 
would care to read it, whereas the publication-cost is tripled 

The February 1918, issue of this JouRNAL contains on page 170 a review of a 
valuable booklet sold for 10 cents by the American Medical Association. It is 
entitled “Suggestions to Authors.” This booklet, or one similar to it, is well 


worth the study of authors before submitting manuscripts. 1. W. Hi 
Communication. 
February 6, 1918 We have also followed this style in the 

To the Editor majority of our medical and dental books, and 

I have just read on page 1004 of the Decem- — especially in those that have been published 
ber issue of the American JourNaL or Pus- during late ars 
Lic Hearn the editorial entitled “The Period In addition, we have adopted a uniform style 
After Per Cent.”* Lam glad to see your journal in many other respects. For instance, we have 
take this position, because I have fought for it eliminated the diphthong in such words as 
ever since I have had charge of the editorial “hemorrhage,” are using lower case instead of 
policy of our three journals and the manufactur- capitals in such words as “x-ray,” “rontgeno- 
ing end of this business gram,” etc., have eliminated hyphens as much 

We have followed this style in all of our pub- — as possible, and in many other ways have sim- 
lications. in fact since the very first issue of the plified and Americanized the editorial work of 
International Journal of Ortho fia four years our publishing house 
Medicine two years ago, and the American ; 
Journal of Syphilis about fourteen months ago Paut KNase, 
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The proof the law ex s when life is done 
From these dumb pages bles | prepare 
Phat show, eat alignment to their cause 

edt each disease the toll 


Phe numbers ¢ 


lo the white gue whose ra ges exceed 
Each vear, the sur f all that die in war 
Then typhe d. born of filthy watersheds 
In ignorance disposed is here brought back 
And served Ipo! tables fair the while 


Pre mmonia that sits upor the chest 


With choking weight uncer, the heritage 
An evil heirloom to bequeath our seed 
Its fungus roots by some unhappy choice 
Seek for their bed the verv fount of life 


The mother’s breast, as tho’ in anxious haste 


They 


™~ dow n 


would impart their poisons earliest 
the | hy 


ison technical 
Denotes in facile terms, « xpl ins for us 


ne, each re 


The passage of a soul, but does it deal 
With human m 
Are set f 
Is here writ down that this man star 
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4 vear's statistics end and start a ve 
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Association News. 


Dr. Stephen Smith, First President of Our 
Association On Fel 19 an anniversa 
‘ f Dr. Ss Smith on his 
>t thday w Dr. J. H. Kellogg at 
‘ Batth ( ree The medical 
ff of Camp Custe , hundred in 
ube the Battle Cree fe the sani 
t taff, and a fa ‘ f ting physi 
ns ittendance 


‘ (<a ‘ 
~ H MITH 
H 
\ 

Doctor Smith, the Father of the American 
Public Health Association, spoke at length re- 
citing incidents in his long life He called the 
meeting which organized the American Public 


the 


Health 


was elected president 


attended 
He 


two terms, b 


meeting and 
ree le ted the 


Association, 
was 


it 


next year, serving declined elec- 
tion to a third term 

in New York 
The New York 
He 


responsible for the provision of the code stating 


Doctor Smith was health officer 
City more than fifty years ago 
City sanitary code was drawn by him was 
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\. W. Hepri 
that the execution of health laws could not be 
enjoined Doct Smith has been a member of 


the American Publ Health Association since 
IS72 

Doctor 1 h was introduced bv the host of 
the evening, Dr. J. H. Kellogg Doctor Kellogg 


joined tl Public Health Association 


in IS7S ‘ y the fourth member point of 
duration of membership Doct Kellogg called 
ittent to Doctor Smith's physical and mental 

yor as rt t great part to his simple 
habits and p living He follows those prin- 
ciples of pers il hygiene which all of us advo- 
cate 

(nother speaker was Doctor Baker, for thirty 
vears secretal nt the Michigan State Board of 
Health. Doctor Baker attended the first meet- 
ing of the American Public Health Association at 
the invitation of Doctor Smith and was one of 
the earlier presidents 

Dr W. AL the greetings 
of the American Publ He th Association to 


Doctor Smith, pron ised that in Doctor Smith s 
il 


to have him with us then, we w 


one hundredt veal: we ire so fortunate as 


ite in his 


ill celebs 


honor with a meeting devoted to the accom- 
plishments of preventive medicine in the last 
one hundred years and particularly during the 
vears of Doctor Smith's connection with it 

rhe average iit expectancy of a man in his 


96th vear, lables, is 


knows Doctor 


ng to Glover's Life 


any one who 


Smith’s mental and physical vigor would not 
hesitate to say that he will in 
at the fiftieth meeting of the American Public 


Health Association in the autumn « 


be attendance 


What the Religious-paper Man Said. 
asked for 


JOURNAL advertising from an expert, the former 


Re- 


cently your Secretary advice on 
manager of a religious paper, a man of high 
ideals and of keen judgment. His answer was 
as follows 

“You have exactly the problem which I had 


to face 


that if our paper were to succeed, we would have 


Soon after I came on the job, I realized 


to induce our members to actively support the 
So advertising 


advertising we organized an 


committee in each local church and visited 


7 
231 years but 
W. A. I 
|| 


Asst cla t 


i | persona if esse wal cies 
sk them t niet higt 
ti ead tl ids, |} tis 
oth onsiderat s were 
Results were astonishing. One of i 
tisers actua 1 to establish net 
the Pacific coast Ithough he had advertised 


traced a five-thousand-do order t of our 
readers who had demanded a brand of gloves 


rdvertised in our paper 


As a result of the loyalty of our readers, our 


paper has been called the best advertising 

lium of its kind in the intr 

Phere is plent f sdvertising a 
f the JourNaAL if our members support 
the idvertising Wi t we | k I nbers we 
in make up witl thusiasm and lova 

We want tog Associat members a great 
dea e tl aun the ire now ng i it ‘ 


dollar membership fee Wi 


propaganda for raising salar standards and 
pre ting the p healt! se ge ral 

Will you help to increase enue for these 
purposes | patror g the advertiser and b 
mentioni the Jor RNAL when writ y hin 

If ou will do this, wl write s a shor 
note wl } i s} y the advertise 


Qiwing to the 


The 1918 Membership Drive. 
energy of our members there was a f 
1918 membership drive will soon be 
announced in the JouRNAL which we hope wil 
more than double our me! 
next annual meeting 

The January, 1918, issue of the JouRNAL gives 


list of members. It is suggested 


the pre sent 


that vou prepare a list of vour profe ssional ac 


quaintances who are not members, wit! view 
to inviting them to membership 
] 
Further announcements will be made in this 


column 
+ 
Cash for Old Journals.—In response to an 
JOURNAL a 


announcement in the February 


number of back 
office 


to complete broken sets 


ssues were forwarded to this 
However, a large number are still needed 
In particular the fol 


owing issues are wanted 


News 939 


Officers and Directors 
rinted on page XVI of 
HELP WANTED. 
Note.—-In order to help relieve the shortage 
of sanitarians due to the war, free help wanted i 
announcements will be carried in this column 
until further notice. 
but does not replace the Health Employment 


This service supplements, 


Bureau 


State tt il pa 
\ won i | ry n 


Wanted: Live health officer for thriving town 
of popul tior 
ferred. State qualifications. Salat 
Address H. S. Hartzog, Mavor, Greenwood, 5. ¢ 

Wanted \ ‘ t secretar for the newl 


orga 


“al 


League, 209 West 12th St., ¢ nnati, O} 


\ ti. \\ \ 
{ 
\ 
(MI J H 
\ f A NI J 
\ 
ables ‘ hing tl West Anot hs \ 10 | \ 
\ 1\ 14 | fs 
Vi Vil 19] I a 
J 1) 
If f 
\ Bost Mass 
NI 
ire of this J 
\ddress Mr. ¢ 1) 
t widdie Anti-Tuber : 


The 


\merican 


Ad 


Atlant bate Solar “2 500 to & 


29 000 Address H. N. J 


York St ( ™ e 
part of Ap tu ‘ 

i it for le { 
( Pubet Niagara 
( t wi Steulbe ( ing 

ope nale physica \ el vi 

‘ ‘ it once t tl Sta ( e 


N.Y... for de ed circular and 
appli tion blank 
Medical men f lministrative 


positions Preference making appotmtments 
te me hetween ages of 25 | vith bachelor 
medi il degre vill il or 
health work lk salary of 
23000 with merense 24.000 and 85,000 


Address: F. A. J., No. 64, care of this Journal 
Wanted In 


Rhode Island City person eX 


perenced in tuberculosis work f follow up of 
cases and codrdimation of agencies Fact re 
puired Applications from nurses onsidered 


Salary, $1,200 to $1,500 Address C. V. C., No 
110. care of this Journal 

Wanted Epidemiologist in West \ 
Will supervise vital statistics also 
Address J. L. S., No. 60 re of 


rginia 
Salary, 
&2 400 this 
Journal 
Wanted 


lrained man for milk and dairy 


Inspection in Mar land City Salar , sl 2000 to 
begin Address ¢ J AY No. SO, care of this 
Journal 


Wanted Medi il man fan ir witl hospital 
and public health problems for ed torial work in 


New York City Salarv to begin, 


or more Addr ss B 


(Chicago or 
SY 500 
of this Journal 
Wanted Chief ba 
health Halftime 
State qualifications. Salary 
dress V. H. L., No 
Wanted \ 
and health 


Ohio public 
resea re h work 
2,100. Ad- 
109. care of this Journal 

worker 


activities in small 


ten 


laboratory 


up to 


ial nurse, for civi 


ndustrial ¢ ity 
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nursil supervision 


Address 


» 2.000 


\. B.D Ne L11, care of tl s Journal 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Members and subscribers who enter the war 
er ‘ ted t write the editor a notice 
fo 


Dr. Allen J 


to be Assistant Surg nm ral of the 
United States Publi Health Servi Dr 
huge R. he has been app ted to suc 
ed Doctor McLaughlin, beginning April 1 


resigned in order to enter the 


eeded by Dr. 


Wood, former! 
of Health of West Virg 


appointed Epi lemiologist I the 1) sion of 


Ly puty Com 
nla 


is been 


Commun 


Healt! Departn ent He is st itioned at Albany 


Dr. William F. Wild has been 


word is received of the 
Dixon, Health Com- 
Doctor 


As we go to 
of Dr 


press, 
decease Samuel 


missioner of Pennsylvania Dixon has 


member of the Association since 1905, 
head of the 
His demise 
regretted by the public health fraternity 

Mr. John Hall has 


Lieutenant in the 


been a 


and has long been at the Pennsyl- 


vania Department will be greatly 


been appointed First 
Sanitary Corps, and ts sta- 
tioned at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia 
Dr. S. N. Trockey, Chicago, Illinois, has been 
commissioned First Lieutenant, M. R. ¢ 
+ 
William C. Hoad, Professor of Sanitary Engi- 
neering at the University of Michigan, has been 
appointed a Major in the Sanitary Corps, N. A., 


and will do work in camp sanitation 


» 
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II th ¢ rof Mas set rder 
1918 
Dr. W. A. Sawver, Health ¢ r of 
\ M Ser He is suc 
W.H. A rs 
Diseases of t State 
bd 
Health ¢ rN to succeed 
Dr. E. S. 1 resigned t ter the 
Ned ~ 
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1) | I Fla fl \ NI \\ II \ 
il R Corps rel lulsa. O| HH 
R | 
+ 
sy The following have been elected to member 
Mr. Forrest J. Funk has bx npointed First ship in the American Public Health Association 
I Sanit ( \\ Jays Fast 6¢ ce \ 
+ City, Joint B 
Dr. Frank H. Stadt 
H | M.D 1 Met. \ 
| \I 
» iN S. N. ¢ 
R 
( ( 
W \. ( ~ 
Miss H Jord B — 
k, \ Mr. H. G. Park Mel 
| M \ Wood 
+ 
Dr. J \. A of Tor AY / B ( 0 
( udian A Med ( \ oO D ‘ 
+ Thy 
We ar formed of the f Dr. D. B ‘ R  e ; 
4) | i Sta s (, ( | H og 
wit! til J. Lewis A M.D 4 B \ | 
+ Ni \ ( H ( \ 
Mr | iw | Ber N \ ( 
vith the United States Public Health >« Mae E. | G25 ( \ \ 
( hia. S. ¢ \ ‘ \ ~ 1) 
H 
Ni ter of Detroit, Mic! | 
i f st. | NI | (; | 
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Books 


Report of the Surge General, United States 
Army, 1917 
\ W fate 
ft 


(; 
f 
Phe rey 
t the ere 
1S.000 office the 
\r Vik t is believed 
24,000 e included 
nnel of the Ar \I Lh t 
i ts 
7 
et 1 the 
nent ppled t na f the neces 
rhe I ll this 
Phe total numbe« f sw bn 
laced basis of 25 per the strengt] 
tthearn 
The sem ealth the United 
States Art we espects sat 


the mobilizations on the Mex Borde i 
for the Mexican Expeditions The mean 
trength of the entire Army, American and 
native troops, including the National Guard 
vas 176,808 for 1916. Its effective rate 
from all causes was 24.26 per 1,000 and for 
lisease alone 20.55, both of which rates were 
slight! lower than for 1915 The death-rate 
was 4.39, as against 4.45 per 1,000 of mean 
strength for the previous year 

The non-effective rate | auses and 


and Reports Rebiewed. 


f ‘ thy lest rate of t he 
Re Arr iS Shigl tf the 
‘ tes ad t 

‘ iv Sicie | ‘ the 
if ‘ le 

ri es of the Army f ses 

| ret ‘ OY 


ette 2.50 1.000 ed de- 
ni ¢ D ved 
effec ite Cause 
il 1916 was among troops st ! 
28.22 pe 1.000 ti t 
‘ f 19] Phe effective 
‘ lr States with 25.51 ( i, 
‘ 3.4 Porto Ri th 22.53; P é 
Is 3 Wi 19.86; Hawaii with 1 Mi ) 
12.79 Alaska wit 6.02 


" es ft i feve witl 3 16 

SES egulars and 7 i o the 
Nat within the ted States 9 

ts ‘ 

I e typ! i i e has bet lopted for 
l 410 ses of par itvp! fever 
were reported, Yo pe ‘ f the A” tw 

There were reporte 1.247 cases of measles 
f the entire A with 9 deaths Recruit- 
vil the resulting « ivest 1 are re- 
ONS f of these cases Mar ises 
oft es red mong the hight sus 
ceptibl te | fre the Southern rural dis- 
tricts, and many of these cases developed ser‘ous 
complications 

Pulmonary tuberculosis continued to be re- 
sponsible for disability discharges 

Relati e to enere il diseases it is of interest 
to note that the report flatly refuses to accept 
the criticism of “well-meaning but ill-informed” 
critics that illicit intercourse and enereal 
dise se are more common in the military forces 


J 
\ f \ 
| | 
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fe his eous 
seASeS e collected | t} 
Gene fr lishe \ ‘ 
es < t ‘ ete 
essible The t s t 
spre 
sur ene ‘ he 
Consice le i 
} 
ses 
f } 
~ t t t 
S| af 
h ave ore S54 theers ‘ 
‘ 1 ull « 
eas | ‘ 
3 262 
off, j 
tis, 2.21 eas 2.14 
eat pe 
) { ‘ 2 if eX 
| ( ths 
ite 5. M 
> 
\ é West I N.Y I é 
é 
e rate ? ‘ 14.19 
who deve t ~ tw 
swho dK | 
s furnished the next ! es 
20.35 per cent, 108 of w h were cases of 
enZa, a Tres | it 
eport saw ‘ isitis wilt 
tior I te tistics 
ies excelle ex yroug ess 
ind can well clain < is a hand book of 
i ir hygiene 1 D Hiller 


State Sanitation. 


Books and Reports Reviewed 


A Review of the Work of the 


Massachusetts State Board of Health. B 


George Ch 


Ww) Professor of S 
u H Un é 


M 


I 
I 
R 
( 


he he 
mat 
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ind iu 
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ad f ese a 
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te if 


f 
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eports 
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a pest 
have 
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e board ind 
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Reéducation. ( 
( 
191 / 


man 
lin lo f 
nity who 
clist re 

i 


war 
vond tl 
support | 
them 
thar own n I 
bere nu al 
ind of s adel 
experi ‘ 
ment of | 
Reéd 
ibled s 
i 
tion ha 


An 
By r I 
pany, 191 


than that, to 


sent Europea 
vith all others be 
ult« ito 
thout ha 
] rl 
it is al | 
deli: 
European ur 
th treat 
wi h «dis 
st wholly self 


Ving 
statistics. the 
i the g 
r Vil ake t 


Introduction to the History of Science. 


n, Mifflin Com- 


This book is s i to be writte for vouths of 
seventeen to twenty-two vears of age (and their 
intellectual compeers The modesty of the 


author in making this st 


@xcessive, 


his clear and thoug 


ment is somewhat 


htful writing should 


The American Journal of Public Health 


appeal to a wider circk Phe subject is usually 


treated in one of two ways: either a _ strict 
chronolog cal cle velopment is atte mpted or the 
several branches are followed separatelv from 
early t modern times Professor Libby has 
found new wa to organize his material and 
has i ‘ 1 chapter express the relation be- 
tween science and some particular human inter- 
est The result is admirabk Critical readers 
ma i that Lavoisier is slighted and that 
Fran induly glorified. But if this is a 
faul s easily overlooked in a work which is 
declared to be an introduction and which cannot 
fail to late i desire for more extended 
knowledge P. G. Stiles 


Robert 


& Co 


Treatment of Infantile Paralysis. By 
Lovett, M.D. F. Blakiston S 


Lovett $s experience with poliomyelit s 


Doctor 


during the Vermont epidemic and with the cases 


of the New York State epidemic of 1916, to- 
gether with his clinics in Boston. have placed 
him in a position of great authority as to this 


disease In this second edition he has reduced 


the space given to the diagnosis and increased 


that given to t 


in the book of 171 pages, all but 26 are devoted 


reatment to such an extent that 


cl nics, to 


and 
rhe t 


clude 


precision 


ry difficult for surgeons, especially in 


analyze the paralysis with the care 


which Doctor Lovett advocates 


me whi h each case would tak« would pre- 


clinic being handled successfully, 


and espec ially so with the dearth of surgeons due 


to the nur 
This book contains many 


It is difficult t 


from sta 


approach facts of scientific 


We 


nber 


the 


r country 


serving 
tables of statistics. 
» draw unquestionable deductions 
vet this is the only way we can 


stics, 


value 


know of no work so concise and so com- 


plete on the treatment of poliomyelitis, and in 


+ ox 
almost 


this 


book 


instance the statements made in 
the 


ery 


are, we believe, supported by 


opinion of the members of the American Ortho- 


pe di 


Association 


It will be of value to every 


phy sician coming in contact with these cases 


John Jose ph Nutt, M.D. 


of 
} 
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Public Health Notes. 


Face Mask.—G. H. Wi r, ( 
V s of Mas \ 1 New 
12, 1918), describes the met Jersey, } 


} 
| KS 
( 
| 
| f } f 


iltures, and, t siderable tent, Minnesota Starts Venereal Control Phe 
examining patients. Coincident w the Minnesota State B lof H organized 
the mask. there has be n abs f » Divis e Ven 1) 


The Need of Health Insurance.—In the / work tl M L. WwW. | 
Health Jourr for December, 1917, Irving Agent of the Board e assist f 


1 progressive civilized country in the world n the United States as 
that has not adopted health ins Irance in some subjects 
forn Phe plar i | 

It is believed, however, that health insurance ind protective work 

ist come soon due to the growing scarcity of trolling infected is | rt ed effort 
labor on account of the war, and the necessit n the various communities to safes d voung 


for conserving the labor supply on hand lo people, and te ecur quate ecreational 
this end many forces are at work such as health, facilities The necessar borat work for 


social, business and labor organizations Phe the diagnosis of svq sa gonorrhea w be 


1 Hospit f Inf 1) | ; 
ses k eri Of \I f f 
rses f M 12, 191 
\ mber 1, 1914 IS p H 
tients 
d prot ring f Dr 
ents MW. ¢ M ( 
| t next great step in so legislat this , Dr. M 
tr The United States t ol of Minneap« 
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undertaken und: e State Board of Health and 
funds |} Per led for +} purpose 
bree ke 
fhi s it 
ta na 
d 
f+} } st. ] 
te 
We 
I I fil to Fren 
H ( Gu 
i | i Jo 


OUSTIQUE 


| 
SOLDAT recarbe CET 
ENNEM!I! PIRE QUE LE BOCHE 
COMBATS-LE! UTILISE 
TOUS LES MOYENS QUE LA 
SCIENCE, TA DISPOSITION 


squito: irtoc 


Hygier 
idition to th will nd 
i 
I ommiut in 
the | 
lready | ade | iN 
acle jua dis} isa i 


issue the remainder of the 


sent by Professor 


ral were published in the Januar) 


TRANSLATION 


Soldier ! Look at this 
enemy. He is worse than the 
boche. Fight him! Use all 
of the resources that scienc: 


puts at your disposal 
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Tuberculosis Increasing.— Tuberculosis is ap During t lve 
parent nereasing 1 the wal il ite LOOT O21 ce 
al f j ol 
iZ rl \ it 


ised 12 per cer 191 
ust mh 
S2 in 1914, 4,621 19] £490) L916 | 
In New York City it was recently found that + 
e-eighth of all the school children were und Venereal Disease in Camps.— A | i 


1918 H of venereal disease period of twelve weeks 


Principal Causes of Death.—The following ernment to keep these 


tate is compiled from quotations of the ( ensus hospital 
Bureau Report for 1916. which appeared in the quired to ma ' ( 

I PI 1 
B n Medica 1 Surg Journal for January Dix (20,859 


24, 1918 OE. ¢ 


SOLDIER! TAKE YOUR QUININE EVERY DAY. 
The Parole. 
SOLDAT : PRENDS CHAQUE JOUR TA QUININE 


Cy 


He has neglected his quinine He took his quinine well 


York Cit 
Eng Bris 
she the J G 
+ ending D 19] | 
w 
4 
4 spl > 
“Gay 2 
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War Time 


when the 


Diet and Health.—“At a 


food supply is 


time 
problem of domesti 


peculiarly pressing and when dietetic habits are 


indergoing enforced changes, the question must 
be frequently asked whether there is any wide 
pread danger he iltl ‘ conditions 

Vhus writes Dr. Perey G. Stiles in the February 


sue of the New York State Health Ne 


l sisa t when men and women need 
to be set right on the food question ind its 
relation to patriots dut lest individuals im- 


pose upon themselves extreme and ill-advised 
denials 
“Wi 


mental 


need part ularly to cultivate a right 
attitude toward the situation It is 


within our power to determine whether we will 
magnily our privations of find an intellectual 
in grasping the problem and watching 


Iwell on the 


pleasure 
the process of its solution We may 


imweleome restrictions or we ma with greater 


vivantage rejowe in the new spirit of coopera 
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tion. It is likely enough that the dissatisfac- 


tion we are tempted to feel with our daily food 
arises chiefly from the 

in every mind rhe terrible facts of the 
shall do 


balance by 


unhappy undercurrent 
that is 
war are to be resolutely faced, but we 
well to preserve our mental sane 


good reading, and other interests 


recreation 
detached from this colossal horror. If we can 
keep a philosophic temper we can make light of 
dietetic trammels.’ H 
Treatment of Carriers. 
Macon, Georgia, according to the Jor 
{merican Medical Association, 


being carried out to test the effect of chlorine 


\t Camp Wheel A 
arnal of the 
exp riments are 
gas inhalation on the carrier state These ex- 


periments were at first confined to meningitis 


carriers. The chlorine has seemed to be more 
etter tive than dic loramin T The of this 
prophylactic is to be extended to pneumonia 


contacts M. OE. ¢ 


ALWAYS SLEEP UNDER YOUR MOSQUITO NETTING. 
The Awakening. 


DORS TOUJOURS SOUS TA MOUSTIQUAIRE 
elu revetl 


n@vad pad de MousMiguaire 


He had no netting. 


Nie 


a bien dormi Aud da « 


He has slept well under his netting. 


ey 
Sa 


ancer 


B 


4 
ist s 
tumors 
Exan I 
n la n 
if pe 
+} 
peri it da 
er su ssf 
east 
Cancer of +} 
lemands ti 


Decalogué 
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Housing In War Tim l 
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Industrial Hygiene and Sanitation. 


One Hundred Dollar Prize for Industrial 
Medicine Thesis | \ \ 
f | ist 1’ surg Ters | 


Address H M D. 
1225. M \ ( I Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


The First Annual Report of the Council of \ iV. N l | 
National Defense, sued, Was to year | \ 0 


and purposes of — Among the 


f ke ~] 
| | il " 
hygi stl $1,101,401 
conce f t f 19] 
I il I id \ 


The Eight-Hour Day vs. the Ten. Exper of 


ten-] g fact 
that time losses of f e or protective char Review of Labor Legislation of 1917, \ 


acter instinctive mracticed | he operators t (ssociat Les 1 


te s | hvew 


Eye Hazards in Industrial Occupations. The ndex es of t 
National Committee for the Prevention of Blind f 2 pag 
ness, 130 St New York Cit furnish 


a synopsis of the above publication, which can Second Pan American Scientific Congre 


as sis for ectures and | il 
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of project Dr. Wm. A. I inof 
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New 


V/ 


The 


Test for Lead 


American Journal of 


Poisoning. Robert 


Publhe Health 


+ 
Physiological Hygiene at Johns Hopkins. In 


~ sf 


Ohio Health and Old Age Insurance Com- 


mission. In ge! istr hygienists 
Th) f | hvg 


g 1918, pp 
f Bright's 95-96. H is f state's 
it pat t 
wed ployers | xing 
vith 12 for industrial sickness, a study of tl ports of 
but occupational diseases on with tl stat 


partment of Health, and the agencies at work in 
the state to contravene the losses occasioned, as 


well as the proper distribution of the burden 
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Industrial viene and Sanitation 


Gasoline Motor Exhaust Pipes Must be Large 


Enough The D n of I st H 
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Trinitrotoluol. Surgeon J. W. Schereschey 


Dep ‘ f il 1) 
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Safe Operation of Gasoline Engines in Mines 
H. Ku Higgins, 7 
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APPARATUS AND 


PECHNIQUI 
Some Substitutes for Platinum Ware i 
( ) 
IS ( ( 
Use Textile I n Mi Qual 
tive Che | Ana - 
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if 157° 
it R.1 
1Y 
A New Portable Hydrogen Sulfide Generator 
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f 
| d A Automatic Water Level for Arnold Sterilizer 
\ York Cit Faitoute Mur j 
I () 10, 1 1918 
The Nomon—a Calculating Device for Chem- f t \ 
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BACTERIOLOGY AND 


An Experimental Investigation of Lipovac- 
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Type Determinati Pneumococcus In- 
fection 
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\ j { De s 
V 
+ ( iN J 
Determination of the Type of Pneumococcus I \ t J i V { 70, 
in the Sputum of Lobar Pneumonia.— As a r 13 (1918 
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